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NATURALIZATION. 


_—_— is undoubtedly a disposition in the United States —a 

survival, perhaps, from the days of the nation’s infancy and 
weakness — to be very sensitive to any questioning of the citizenship 
of its members. Without stopping to inquire whether the claim to 
citizenship is really well founded, — without reflecting that in inter- 
national matters, as well as in social and business concerns, there may 
also be impostors, swindlers, and adventurers, — the mere fact that a 
claim to be an American citizen has been called in question is suffi- 
cient to arouse the public sympathy and fire the national heart. The 
millions of our fellow-citizens who are quietly attending to their busi- 
ness and paying their taxes at home; the thousands who are in 
every quarter of the globe pursuing pleasure, health, or gain, secure 
under the protecting favor of the stars and stripes, — are quite -over- 
looked, while the public interest centres upon the very one whose 
claim to it, as from the fact of his right being questioned might 
have been suspected, generally turns out to be of the very weakest. 
The claimant almost always proves to be one who, though he may be 
much “attached to the principles of the Constitution” in the ab- 
stract, and well appreciates the practical value of an American “ citi- 
zen paper,” prefers to enjoy these blessings under other skies. His 
name will not be likely to be found on any roll of those who have paid 
either city or county taxes, or have in any way contributed to the 
support of the Government to whose protection he appeals. He 
will probably be seen to have been at best but a summer friend. 
When it has been a question of encountering perils or helping to 
bear burdens in periods of national adversity and gloom, he will not 
appear to have then insisted upon his right to be counted in as 
an American. 
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It is the part of a good citizen to feel and to resent an injury to his 
fellow-citizen. The obligation is even stronger in behalf of one who 
has become so, not by the compulsion of destiny, but who has by his 
own election cast in his lot with us for better or for worse. But we 
are bound to be careful in selecting the objects of our sympathy. 
There is no reason to engage our own solicitude, or to seek to enlist 
that of our Government, in behalf of one who changes his national 
colors, as the chameleon is said to that of his skin, in order only the 
more easily to satisfy his own appetite, one who shows himself to 
be but a buccaneer, ready to hoist any flag which will bring booty 
within his grasp, and who clamors for the protection of that govern- 
ment which he finds it for his interest at the moment to sail under. 
It befits us, having all these possibilities in view, to enter with equa- 
nimity and discrimination upon the consideration of any case of con- 
tested citizenship which may present itself. 

A case of disputed nationality is now exciting much interest in 
official, diplomatic, and legal circles in Washington. Pedro Buzzi has 
a claim before an International Commission of five hundred thousand 
dollars for losses sustained by him, as an American citizen, during 
the insurrection in Cuba, at the hands of the Spanish Government. 
The decision turns upon whether he was at the time a citizen of the 
United States. It is admitted on all sides that primd facie he is 
such ; that is, that he is the undoubted holder of an American certifi- 
cate of naturalization. But Spain contends that the naturalization 
was obtained without compliance with an important requirement of 
our own law, — namely, five years prior residence in the United 
States ; and further contends that she entered into agreement with 
the United States for the settlement of these claims by this Commis- 
sion, with the understanding that the fulfilment of this condition 
might be inquired into and insisted upon by her as essential to the 
proof of the American citizenship of the claimant. The American 
arbitrator and counsel maintain on the contrary that a certificate of 
naturalization is of itself final and conclusive evidence of citizenship, 
and cannot be questioned or gone behind. The arbitrators being 
unable to agree upon this point, it was referred to the umpire of the 
~ Commission, who is the Swedish minister. He has decided “that the 
claimant has no right to appear as an American citizen before this 
Commission.” 

The Secretary of State has directed protest to be made, it is stated, 
against this decision, and invited its reconsideration. The obligation 
he believes himself to be under to do so must be strong, if it overrides 
that imposed upon him by one of the terms of the agreement with 
Spain, which provides that “the two Governments will accept the 
awards made in the several cases submitted to the said arbitration 
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as final and conclusive, and will give full effect to the same in good 
faith and as soon as possible.” The public will await with interest 
the issue. 

Meanwhile, the incident furnishes an appropriate occasion to turn 
to the system of American naturalization, and observe how far it 
merits the character of infallibility and inviolability which is claimed 
for it. It is wholesome, sometimes, while insisting upon all our 
rights, and being careful to uphold the national dignity and honor, to 
assure ourselves of the solidity of the ground we stand upon, that 
we may with fuller confidence and a clearer conscience advance to 
its defence. 

The subject is one which peculiarly concerns this above all other 
nations. By the tables of the census of 1870, confirmed so far as 
they have gone by those of 1880, it appears that over one fourth part 
of the population of the United States have “foreign fathers.” In 
other words, the nationality of some thirteen millions of the inhabit- 
ants of the United States, — a number equal to the combined popula- 
tion of the four powers, Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland, — is derived from naturalization. 


Naturalization is an artificial process. It is, as its name indi- 
cates, the attempt to establish by human contrivance, between a 
man and a new country he has adopted, that relation which exists by 
nature between every human being and the country of his birth. It 
is man’s work. But it is called upon to be the substitute for God's 
work, It is designed to take the place of the natural bond which, by 
divine ordinance, connects each human being, by the fact of birth, 
with his native soil. It is therefore well worth while for man to en- 
deavor to impart to a tie, formed upon so high a model, the utmost 
degree of perfection of which mere human handiwork is susceptible. 
Some theorists may perhaps imagine that it is the ultimate destiny of 
the races of men to be resolved all into one great family ; that the 
lines which now separate the different peoples are eventually to dis- 
appear. However this may be in the far future, at present certainly 
it is not to be denied that the inhabitants of the world are divided 
into nations. Each of these nations, except they be roving savage 
tribes, has in some form or another a government. So long as 
these nations, with their governments, continue to have a separate 
existence, it is plainly important, both to the individual and to the 
general welfare, that each civilized human being should be ranged 
distinctly under one of them. It is not in the interest of any gov- 
ernment, or of the community of governments, or of their people, 
to foster the growth and promote the increase of a class of inter- 
national tramps,— persons who, while evading all obligations to 
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any country, seek to appropriate to themselves the advantages of 
all. 

A government and its constituents are mutually essential to each 
other. Even if it be supposable that a people could dispense with 
government, it is certain that a government cannot do without people. 
The government is bound to each one of its constituents by the mu- 
tual obligation, on the one hand, of protection, — on the other, of 
support. And this is equally true, whatever may be the form cf 
government. It is clearly important then that every man should 
know to what government he belongs, and that every government 
should know who are its people. In the earlier periods of history 
this has been comparatively simple and easy. The nations have been 
much kept apart by the natural barriers of mountain, river, ocean, 
and by intervals of mere distance, which hemmed in their several 
people. But the wonderful advance in the means and in the rapidity 
of locomotion, and in the facilities of intercourse, have almost elim- 
inated these obstacles ; while the immense development of commerce 
and the overgrowing populousness of the older countries are more and 
more inciting men to restless movement in search of new homes or 
of quicker gain. This state of things renders the difficulty of fixing 
the nationality of each individual far greater, while the importance of 
doing so is on the contrary by no means diminished. 

Of all the countries of the earth the United States is the one that 
has the most to do with this change of nationality. Our great ex- 
tent of unoccupied lands, the fertility of our soil, the liberality of 
our institutions, have tempted and are still tempting the subjects of 
other countries in unprecedented numbers to quit the overcrowded 
precincts of their birth and flock to our inviting shores. 

If I have succeeded in demonstrating that it is important, both for 
the individual, the governments most directly concerned, and the 
world at large, that everybody should have a nationality, and that it 
should be readily and distinctly ascertainable, then it behooves us 
especially of all the nations to see to it that our system of effecting 
the artificial nationality, which with so large a proportion of our citi- 
zens takes the place of natural or born nationality, shall be rendered 
as perfect as it can be by human legislation. Called as we are by 
the novel circumstances of our position to be in this as in so many 
other respects the pioneers in new and untried paths of civilization, 
the duty devolves upon us, not only of conferring upon our citizens 
by adoption a nationality which in its certainty, its precision, and its 
capability of ascertainment and proof shall as nearly as possible re- 
place their natural nationality, but of offering in this respect to the 
world a model which shall command universal recognition, respect, 
and approval. And this leads us to consider how far our present 
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system of naturalization fulfils these requirements, and whether it 
has been framed in view of our just obligation as well to our own 
citizens as to our fellow nations. 

A very cursory examination of our naturalization laws will suffice 
to satisfy the reader that they have been framed with reference only 
to their operation at home. The thought in the mind of the legisla- 
tors has evidently been, on the one hand, to provide for taking up 
into our body politic, and admitting to a full and equal participation 
in its privileges, all such foreigners as should wish to cast in their lot 
with us; and, on the other hand, to establish such requirements, and 
especially interpose such a term of trial, as would insure seriousness 
and maturity of purpose in those thus admitted. The main thing 
thought of was how soon they should vote. The effect that these 
laws might have in the countries which those thus naturalized had 
quitted, especially in case of the return of the naturalized either tem- 
porarily or permanently to their former homes, was not evidently 
taken into consideration. —_ 

Nor is it to be wondered at that such should be the case; because, 
in the first place, the effect of these laws upon our own institutions 
at home was of course the primary consideration ; and, in the second 
place, in the then state of international intercourse the contingency 
of those who had come so far to found new homes on this side of the 
Atlantic returning again in any numbers to their old ones did not 
present itself as likely. But very soon such cases did occur, and con- 
flict arose therefrom ; and ever since then this subject has been the 
one most fruitful of irritation between foreign governments and our 
own. We stoutly defended our laws ; we were willing to go to war 
for them. But it did not seem to occur to our legislators whether 
these laws could not be so improved as to mitigate, if not to remove, 
their objectionable and dispute-breeding features. They have never 
seemed to look at the question from the other side,—from the 
point of view of the government abandoned. How could it tell that 
its former subjects were not still such ? What evidence did we afford 
it of the change they had undergone? Sheep when they change 
owners are marked in characters understood by those concerned, so 
that they may be identified. If in the past there have been periods 
of barbarism, when human beings have been subjected to such pro- 
cess, modern civilization, while revolting at such degradation, has hap- 
pily supplied higher and worthier methods of keeping account of and 
identifying intelligent beings. And such we are bound to our best 
ability to employ. 

Original nationality is stamped in almost unmistakable signs by 
the hand of the Creator upon the members of each race. They are 
distinguished by differences of speech, of physiognomy, of complex- 
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ion, of color and growth of the hair and beard, of stature often, etc. 
These distinguishing marks not only furnish a ready means of recog- 
nizing the nationality of those who bear them, so long as it is still 
their original one, but they form so many obstacles, and furnish so 
much the more liability for misconceptions to be overcome, when the 
original nationality has been changed, and when it is sought to sup- 
ply as far as possible equally unmistakable proofs of the new nation- 
ality. Deprived of the assistance of these natural indications, and 
having often their testimony, so far as it goes, to contend with, what 
measures have we taken to replace and counteract these outward 
marks of original nationality by proofs of the new nationality which 
has been assumed? While very impatient of any failure on the part 
of a foreign government to recognize its late subjects as now our 
citizens, have we been careful on our part to give to so serious a 
transaction such formality, and to provide such proofs of its occur- 
rence, as might with both reason and justice be expected? As to 
any special provisions of our naturalization laws looking to their 
operation abroad they are, as we have stated, wholly wanting. The 
reader will search these laws in vain for any indication of conscious- 
ness that possible conflict might arise under them. The first and only 
allusion to foreign governments in these laws is to be found in the act 
of July 27, 1868, which is entitled, “An act concerning the rights of 
American citizens in foreign States.” That the reader may observe 
for himself what steps have been taken by the law-making branch of 
our government to render our naturalization laws — which have cre- 
ated one fourth part of our citizens, and which so nearly touch the 
friendly nations from which these citizens have been drawn — intel- 
ligible, and as far as possible acceptable, this, the only act on the 
subject, is here cited in full :— 


‘* Whereas, the right of expatriation is a natural and inherent right of all peo- 
ple, indispensable to the enjoyment of the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; and whereas, in the recognition of this principle this Government 
has freely received emigrants from alk nations, and invested them with the rights 
of citizenship ; and whereas, it is claimed that such American citizens, with their 
descendants, are subjects of foreign States, owing allegiance to the Governments 
thereof ; and whereas, it is necessary to the maintenance of public peace that this 
claim of foreign allegiance should be promptly and finally disavowed: Therefore, 

#*‘Sect.1. Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That any declaration, instruction, opin- 
ion, order, or decision of any officers of this Government which denies, restricts, 
impairs, or questions the right of expatriation is hereby declared inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of this Government. 

“ Sect. 2. And be it further enacted, That all naturalized citizens of the 
United States, while in foreign States, shall be entitled to, and shall receive from, 
this Government the same protection of persons and property that is accorded to 
native-born citizens in like situations and circumstances. 
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“ Sect. 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever it shall be made known 
to the President that any citizen of the United States has been unjustly deprived 
of his liberty by or under the authority of any foreign Government, it shall be the 
duty of the President forthwith to demand of that Government the reasons for such 
imprisonment ; and if it appears to be wrongful and in violation of the rights of 
American citizenship, the President shall forthwith demand the release of such cit- 
izen; and if the release so demanded is unreasonably delayed or refused, it shall be 
the duty of the President to use such means, not amounting to acts of war, as he 
may think necessary and proper to obtain or effectuate such release ; ard all the 
facts and proceedings relative thereto shall as soon as practicable be communi- 
cated by the President to Congress.” : 


This law, it will be observed, is declaratory only. It asserts loudly 
an abstract right; but it recognizes no possibility of conflicting 
rights, and makes no practical provisions either for avoiding dis- 
pute or for determining it. An act couched in such language and 
addressed to “foreign States” presupposes at least, and could only 
be justified by, the highest degree of perfection, if not infallibility, in 
the system of laws for the universal supremacy of which it contends. 
When it recites that “this Government has freely received emigrants 
from all nations, and invested them with the rights of citizenship,” 
and that “ it is necessary to the maintenance of public peace that this 
claim of foreign allegiance should be promptly and finally disavowed,” 
such a declaration by one civilized Government to its fellows carries 
with it the assumption that the methods of procedure for effecting 
the change of nationality are so unexceptionable, and founded upon 
such principles of equity, as to be entitled to the respect demanded 
for them ; and this assumption must be shown to be well grounded. 
How far is this the case ? 

In estimating the excellence of the naturalization laws of the United 
States and their fitness to accomplish their purpose, two points are 
especially to be considered: (1) The conditions under which for- 
eigners may become citizens; and (2) The proof of the fact that 
they have become such. The laws on this subject still in force cover 
a period of seventy years, from 1802 to 1872. They consist of about 
a dozen acts and parts of acts, amendments or additions to acts, 
and acts repealing acts scattered through several volumes of statutes. 
In general it may be stated, as the result of the collation of all these 
several acts, that the conditions which the law at present impagses 
are mainly the following : That the applicant shall, two years at least 
before his admission, declare on oath or affirmation his intention to 
become a citizen, and to renounce allegiance to his former govern- 
ment; that he shall be of good moral character ; that he shall be 
attached to the principles of the Constitution, and swear to support 
the same ; that he shall renounce any hereditary title or order of no- 
bility he may have borne ; and lastly, that he shall for the continued 
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term of five years next preceding his admission have resided within 
the United States. 

Of these provisions, that which at once offers the surest safeguard 
to our own institutions, and also the best assurance to foreign nations 
of the reality and sincerity of the transaction, is undoubtedly that 
which requires a prior residence of five years. The wisdom of our 
legislators in adopting this number of years as a term of trial is shown 
by the fact that it has remained until this day unrepealed upon the 
statute book, and has thus borne well the test of experience. A 
still stronger confirmation of the judicious selection of this period is 
to be found in its having been adopted, almost without exception, by 
the foreign nations which, after the lapse of more than half a century, 
have entered into treaties of naturalization with the United States, 
as one of the essential conditions of perfected naturalization. 

Unfortunately for the symmetry and simplicity of our naturaliza- 
tion law, this wise provision has been deviated from. By an act ap- 
proved July 16, 1862 (Sect. 21), it was in effect provided that one 
year’s service in the army shall, for the purposes of naturalization, be 
equivalent to five years’ residence. As a war measure this provision 
was at the time doubtless justifiable. It was evidently intended to 
serve a temporary purpose only ; but it has never been repealed, and 
still remains, sixteen years after the close of the war, a blemish upon 
the statute book. So long as it is retained it not only tends to awaken 
distrust abroad, and disturbs the uniformity of our system, but, since 
the period of enlistment in the army is for five years, it operates at 
home to weaken instead of strengthening the military service by set- 
ting a premium upon desertion at the end of one year. 

By section 29 of an act approved June 7, 1872, a further exception 
was made to the general requirement of five years’ residence before 
naturalization. By this provision a seaman who is a foreigner, and 
who shall declare his intention to become a citizen, and shall serve on 
board a merchant ship of the United States three years, may there- 
upon be admitted to be a citizen. Nor is this all. For the act pro- 
ceeds to declare that “ such seaman shall, for all purposes of protec- 
tion as an American citizen, be deemed such after the filing of his 
declaration of intention to become such citizen.” The intent of this 
enactment was doubtless unexceptionable, — to encourage shipment 
of sailors for the merchant marine service, and to afford them as such 
adequate protection. Yet it cannot but be regretted that this pur- 
pose could not have been accomplished without marring what is not 
less important, — the integrity and uniformity of our naturalization 
system. 

So long as these two acts remain in force we are precluded from 
saying that the requirement of a period of five years’ residence — 
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which as we have seen has proved to have been so wisely imposed, 
and has commended itself to the good sense, the approval, and the 
adoption of foreign nations —is a condition of our naturalization. If 
some may be admitted after one year’s residence, and some after 
three, a doubt is thrown over the length of residence of all, since no 
distinction is made in the certificate of naturalization issued to them ; 
but once admitted to be citizens, all are on the same footing. It was 
this very uncertainty, which clouds every certificate of naturalization 
issued, as to how long the holder may have been a resident of the 
United States, that compelled the Governments which have con- 
cluded treaties with us upon naturalization to insert in them resi- 
dence of five years as a distinct condition, in addition to that of 
naturalization. Could they have been assured that our naturalization 
carried with it the certainty of a five years’ residence, the express 
mention of this condition would have been superfluous. 

But direct admission of persons of full age, who comply with the 
requirements above set forth, is not the only method of acquiring 
citizenship in the United States. A very large proportion of the 
naturalization under our laws is not direct, but derivative ; that is, it is 
acquired indirectly — through the father. A great number of those 
who come to this country and are naturalized are already married, 
and bring with them children who, like their father, already have a 
nationality. By section 4 of the act of April 14, 1802, it is provided : 
“That the children of persons who have been duly naturalized under 
any law of the United States, or who, previous to the passing of any 
law on that subject by the Government of the United States, may 
have become citizens of any one of the States under the laws thereof, 
being under the age of twenty-one years at the time of the naturali- 
zation of their parents, shall, if dwelling in the United States, be con- 
sidered as citizens thereof.” Several questions arise as to the true 
construction of this clause. Are the words “if dwelling in the 
United States” to be taken to mean that they are to “be consid- 
ered” as citizens of the United States only while dwelling therein ? 
Such is apparently not the intention, but the words admit of this 
constraction. Or if not, when must they be dwelling in the United 
States to entitle them to the benefits of this act? Must it be at the 
time of the father’s naturalization, or may it be later, — and how long 
must the dwelling continue to perfect their right? These are not 
abstract or useless problems, but questions daily presenting them- 


-selves for practical determination, and to which the words of this act 


afford the only solution, although the class of persons whose citizen- 
ship depends upon its provisions counts by millions. But besides the 
vagueness and uncertainty attending the fact of the citizenship of this 
large class (that is, the children of naturalized citizens), they suffer 
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still more, as will presently be shown, from the total absence of any 
proof of citizenship provided in their case by law. 

And this brings us to consider the second point of view under 
which our naturalization laws are to be examined, — namely, the suffi- 
ciency of the proofs which they provide that those entitled to be 
admitted as citizens have really become such. And here is to be 
made at the outset a statement, which cannot fail to surprise those 
not conversant with the subject, that the laws of the United States 
prescribe no form of proof of this solemn and important transaction ; 
and they not only prescribe no form, but they fail wholly to state 
even what shall be in substance the tenor of the document upon 
which, directly and indirectly, the nationality of one fourth part of 
its citizens depends. The proceeding of admission itself may be 
“before a circuit or district court of the United States, or a district 
or supreme court of the Territories, or a court of record of any of 
the States having common-law jurisdiction, and a seal and clerk ;” 
and the declaration of intention may be before the clerk of either of 
said courts. 

As there are thirty-eight States, having two thousand two hundred 
and seventy-six counties, and nine Territories, and the United 
States courts embrace besides nine circuits and fifty-three districts, 
a very moderate computation of the number of courts of record 
within the United States would place it, allowing one for each county 
in the States, at two thousand three hundred and fifty-six courts in 
all. A certificate issued by any one of these courts, or in fact by its 
clerk, is all that the naturalized citizen receives as proof of his citi- 
zenship. Of course, as no form is prescribed, or data specified for it, 
those issued by the several courts may be as widely divergent in 
these respects as the places of issue are remote in latitude and longi- 
tude from each other. They have but one uniformity, — their unva- 
rying defectiveness. The certificate is in most cases wholly destitute 
of those internal evidences of its own credibility, and of the identity 
of the possessor, which it might easily carry with it. It fails to give 
his personal description, to state his age, the exact place of his 
birth, his occupation, his condition, whether married or single, 
etc. Although the citizenship of his children, if he bring any 
with him, depends upon it, it omits to mention them. As it is left to 
the intelligence or the caprice of each clerk to supply, as far as he 
sees fit, the deficiencies of the law, some of the above data are excep- 
tionally furnished, but never all of them. The name is often illegibly 
scrawled, and frequently misspelled. 

The defects we have pointed out are such as equally impair the 
validity of this important document for its uses at home as well as 
abroad. But it remains to mention another defect which is peculiar 
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to its foreign use. It is clearly impossible that the signature or seal 
of each of these two thousand three hundred and fifty-six courts, scat- 
tered through all our States and Territories, should be known to for- 
eign governments or their officials. Without due verification they 
would not be accepted by any private individual of another country 
in any of the ordinary transactions of personal or commercial inter- 
course. Every business man is familiar with the necessity, in order 
to give to any legal paper whatsoever validity in a foreign country, of 
passing it through a series of successive authentications until its 
genuineness is finally brought home to the cognizance of those by 
whom it is to be received as proof. But these certificates are carried 
by thousands to Europe, in the pockets of their possessors, destitute 
of all verification; and yet we expect that their validity shall be 
there instantly recognized. So much for the imperfection of the 
proof furnished to those directly naturalized. 

To those indirectly naturalized, as children through. the father, no 
proof whatsoever is furnished. They are not mentioned in their 
father’s certificate ; and they receive no form of proof of citizenship, 
either during their infancy or upon coming of age. Neither do native 
citizens, it may be said, receive any certificates. But there is this 
essential difference between the two: as to the native citizen, even 
though he have no evidence of his nativity, there is at least no coun- 
ter evidence. It is otherwise with the foreign born. In most foreign 
countries exact registers are kept of birth, parentage, etc. Every 
child that is brought to our shores comes, generally, already entered 
in the books of the country of its birth. Should it become the inter- 
est of any one, from personal or political motives, to question in later 
years the nationality of such a child, there is positive proof at hand 
on one side of the foreign birth, which it may be difficult to refute in 
the absence of any positive proof on the other. It would be super- 
fluous to dwell upon the importance to every individual of being 
able to prove his nationality. Rights, the dearest to man, may depend 
upon it. The capacity of inheritance and transmittal of property, 
the legality of marriage, the status of children, the right to vote, and 
eligibility to office may be determined by it. Nor have instances 
been wanting in our history of important public interests which have 
hung upon the question of naturalization and its proofs. The seat of 
Albert Gallatin in the Senate of the United States was lost, and his 
supporters much embarrassed, by the tardy discovery that his length 
of residence had not yet made him eligible. In two recent nationaf 
elections a question has been raised as to the citizenship of a Presi- 
dential elector. In a contest as close as that of 1876 the result 
might have turned upon proof of citizenship of an elector. It has 
been recently stated in the newspapers that opponents of the delegate 
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from Utah had discovered that his tenure of that office was invalid 
because he was not a United States citizen, and that he was unable to 
produce the proof of his citizenship. However groundless this report, 
as well as those questioning the citizenship of more prominent offi- 
cials, may be, they are alluded to as showing how important it may 
become to the individual, as well as to the State, to be able to prove 
beyond question the fact of citizenship one way or the other. 

But the best laws regulating naturalization, and having the most 
ample provision for supplying its proofs, will be of little avail unless 
effort is also made to secure their correct administration. It is no- 
torious in Europe that a certificate of American naturalization has its 
price. Not only have they been issued fraudulently in large quanti- 
ties at home, but it is well understood abroad that a voyage to Amer- 
ica to obtain one is quite a superfluous trouble. A Turk sitting on 
his divan will exhibit his American citizen-paper and smile at the 
suggestion that he has ever been in the United States, That the 
Government had become conscious of the great extent of these 
frauds, and of the importance of checking them, is evinced by the 
passage of the act of July 14, 1870, for the punishment of the offend- 
ers. How far this act has fulfilled its purpose it would be difficult to 
state ; but it is manifestly a national duty to neglect no means for 
accomplishing the suppression of these crimes. 

Nearly akin to the subject of naturalization, — or acquisition of citi- 
zenship,— an outgrowth of it, and indissolubly connected with it, is 
the question of the forfeiture of citizenship, the regulation by law of 
the circumstances under which citizenship shall be lost, and the tie 
between government and citizen be dissolved. It has become but too 
clear that our naturalization is resorted to not only in good faith by 
those who come to remain, but that it is made use of as a cloak 
merely, while really living in the old country, to evade all obligations 
there. To escape complicity in this deception, as well as in its own 
interest, the Government will find itself forced to provide for the 
withdrawal, in such cases, of a protection for which it receives no 
reciprocal advantage. 


We have thus seen that naturalization is a mainstay of our politi- 
cal fabric ; that it is a creature of law; and as such cannot be left 
to shift for itself, but must be carefully looked after, improved upon, 
added to, and adapted to new requirements, its methods of proof 
perfected, its administration guarded and purified. When this has 
been done, our naturalization system will command of itself respect 
and confidence, both at home and abroad. If Congress, instead of 
expending whatever energy it is willing to exert upon the subject in 
reading to “foreign States” lectures upon abstract right, — impotent 
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beyond our own borders unless each returning emigrant were to be 
escorted by a fleet and an army, — would set itself to the duty, which 
lies within its legitimate sphere, of remedying at home the defects of 
our own laws, such a course would better comport with the dignity 
of the nation, and would yield practically far more valuable fruit. 
That the subject is beset with great difficulties in a country like 
ours, at once of so wide extent and such distributed powers, with 
restricted authority in the central government, is unquestionable. 
But the same determination and skill which have secured to other 
institutions of the Republic the universal respect of the nations, — 
which have brought our national credit out of depreciation and em- 
barrassment to a point which no nation has ever surpassed, and 
have imparted to our evidences of debt a security scarcely less than 
that of the precious metals, — will know how, if they will but set 
about it, to give to our naturalization system that precision, uniform- 
ity, and certainty which it so much requires ; to secure for its ad- 
ministration such equity and purity as will of themselves win for 
it the confidence which, as we are so sensitively conscious, is now 
withheld, and make the letters of citizenship we issue honored at 


sight throughout the world. 
ALEXANDER BLIss. 
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A SUCCESSION of notable occurrences is attracting the atten- 
tion of the world once more towards that Nazareth of na- 
tions, — Spain. An abrupt political crisis overthrew in the month of 
February the reactionary administration of affairs which has lasted 
in that peninsula since the restoration of the Bourbon, six years ago. 
During the last week of May and the first of June the streets and 
palaces of Madrid were aglow with gorgeous festivities in honor of 
the memory of the greatest Spanish poet, the “ Iberian Shakspeare,” 
‘Don Pedro Calderon. And now again in September that capital is 
to become the scene of an event which will have, for Americans at 
least, an extraordinary interest, — the assembling of a Congress of 
savans, whose purpose will be to collect all available facts and to take 
into account all learning relating to the Western continents anterior 
to their discovery by Columbus. 

While this Congress of the Americanistas proceeds with its labors, 
Sefior Sagasta, the new prime minister appointed by the young king, 
will superintend during this same month the first Spanish elections 
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which have promised measurable liberty to the land of the Southern 
Bourbons since the downfall of the Republic. 

Barrjng a few similarly important events. and her spasmodic po- 
litical episodes in recent years, Spain has been for two centuries the 
best forgotten country in Europe. Very few Americans know any- 
thing of Spanish affairs ; and the distinguished English publicist and 
parliamentarian, Grant Duff, has lately commented upon the “ scant- 
iness of information” among the best informed men in England 
concerning this once the most powerful and glittering of the Conti- 
nental nationalities. During a little more than ten years past violent 
tumults have been occasionally heard, followed by gurgling political 
noises, half interpreted from time to time by the telegrams of the 
Associated Press to the journals; but nothing has been very clearly 
apprehended of the modern march of events in the land of the Al- 
hambra and Escurial. For five years, at least, there has been with 
reference to Spain, also, a phenomenal dearth of information in the 
magazines and reviews, whether English, French, or American. 

The series of recent and passing occurrences, already alluded to, is 
a sufficient warrant for inviting the attention of American readers to 
the nation which a little more than two centuries ago absorbed all that 
was most splendid and imposing in the civilization of Christendom. 
It is ever to be remembered that the glory of the discovery and early 
settlement of this Western world by its present civilized races is the 
glory of Spain. The pathos of Spanish history, moreover, associated 
as it is with the grandeur and*transitoriness of human power, lends 
to the study of Spanish destiny an interest without parallel in the 
career of modern States. Spain! At the sound of the name, what 
intelligent reader does not recall the dazzling vision of that proud 
nation of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, — the home of Lope 
de Vega and Cervantes ; the Spain of the golden age of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, that expelled the Moor from Europe, and gave a hand 
to genius in the search of a new hemisphere ; the Spain of Charles 
V. and his son Philip II., that stood like a giantess with one foot on 
the Mediterranean and one on the Rhine at the North Sea, that gir- 
dled the equator with her extended arms, and gathered into her 
galleons the golden wealth of the Indies of the East and of the West ; 
the Spain of the Armada, that shook the throne of Elizabeth and 
awed the counsels of Europe! Then nothing more is recalled. 
The light of Spain went out two hundred years ago like a vanishing 
star. She disappeared from the council board of Europe: her rec- 
ord, save to the curious student, a blank ; her place a “ geograph- 
ical expression” on the map of the continent. Seventy years ago the 
whirlwind of the Napoleonic wars threw up from under the invading 
feet of Celt and Saxon, led by Duroc and Wellington, a little cloud of 














mummy dust from her soil. Then she slumbered again. The Span- 
ish race, it‘was asserted, was dead ; until one September day, nearly 
thirteen years ago, a battle was fought between two armies of Span- 
iards not far from the walls of their capital, a dissolute Bourbon queen 
went flying from her throne at Madrid over the crest of the Pyrenees, 
and the star of Spain feebly emerged from its long eclipse. 

The hegira of the Bourbon Isabella in 1868 is called, in Spain, 
the Revolution. Outside of Spain it appeared as a resurrection. It 
can at least be affirmed that Spain since 1868 is a new nation. The 
incidents of Spanish history in the intervening thirteen years, as has 
been intimated, though far from being so familiar as the political 
movements of most European: countries, have in themselves a fas- 
cinating interest, — that of a powerful and romantic people rising as 
it were from the tomb of the past, groping for light and liberty, and 
aspiring once more for the embrace of living nations. Certain of these 
incidents having the illusion of romance or of personal fame have not 
gone unnoted on this side of the world. Four years ago generous 
Americans of both sexes, who had leisure, shed tears and wrote son- 
nets over the sorrows of the young Spanish king in the loss of his 
bride, the tender Mercedes. Two years later we caught once more 
the glow of the marriage torches in the sky over Madrid, as he 
brought home a new queen from the banks of the Danube. The 
eloquence of the superb Castelar has again sounded in our ears over 
the roar of the Atlantic. 

In order to apprehend the most recent condition of affairs in Spain 
(that introduced by the late revolution in the ministry at Madrid) 
it may be necessary to glance hastily at the succession of political 
changes in that country since 1868, when, as has been said, the 
nation can be considered to have entered upon its career as a modern 
commonwealth. 

When the fat queen, Isabella, took in that year her ungainly flight 
over the Pyrenees, she left behind her a wake of thirty-four years of 
political corruption as miserable as ever disgraced the rule of a mon- 
arch, Her reign did credit in infamy, indeed, to the whole dynasty 
of the Spanish Bourbons who had preceded her, including the first of 
them, Philip V., the grandson of Louis XIV.,— and that is saying the 
worst possible of it. The condition of Spain had become simply in- 
tolerable to every class of her people. The Revolution having been 
accomplished, seemingly in a day, seventeen millions of Spaniards 
felt suddenly lifted from their breasts the nightmare of centuries, and 
their respiration became free. The rejoicing in Madrid amounted to 
bewildering enthusiasm. General Prim and Marshal Serrano, — the 
hitherto hostile chiefs of the Revolution, — riding in triumphal pro- 
cession, embraced each other publicly in the streets of the capital, 
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In their kiss of reconciliation Spaniards affected to see the future of 
their country, as the French heard that of the Republic in the notes 
of the Marseillaise sung by Rachel. 

The Revolution had been brought about by the conspiracy of the 
combined Liberal forces of the nation, among which was represented 
every political opinion, from that of the free monarchists to that of 
the violent republicans. The Republican party, educated by leaders 
like Castelar and Figueras, was at the moment one of the most pow- 
erful in Spain. In the scheme for upsetting the throne of Isabella 
the great revolutionary chiefs, such as Prim and Olozaga, had co- 
quetted with this party and encouraged their hopes for the establish- 
ment of a republic. But in the Provisional Government set up on 
the flight of the queen the Republicans quickly saw that they had 
no interest. Nota single one of their representatives was admitted 
into its cabinet. Republican demonstrations took place in conse- 
quence in Madrid, and were swiftly followed by insurrections at Cadiz, 
Malaga, and other cities. The military, however, were under the 
control of the new government. Troops were liberally sent out on 
“ pacifying ” missions, and the hopes of Republicanism were drowned 
in the blood of its defenders shed in half of the provinces of eastern 
and southern Spain. 

After a fierce debate in the Cortes in the beginning of 1869, it was 
resolved that the future government of Spain should be that of a con- 
stitutional monarchy. <A regency was established, with Serrano at the 
head, until a new sovereign could be procured for the empty throne. 
Then began a scene the most damaging to the prestige and credit of 
royalty which has occurred in Europe since the auction of the imperial 
toga before the armies of the Czsars. The spectacle was indeed some- 
thing more than damaging ; it was totally ridiculous. Spain had tried 
in a thousand years every sort and specimen of kings, and had become 
disgusted with them. She had risen against them and spewed them 
out. Yet in less than a twelvemonth she was again demanding a king. 
The continent was full of the virile scions of royalty without regal 
employment, and yet Spain could not be accommodated : her throne 
went begging for an occupant. The crown of Charles V. in the eyes 
of Europe was not worth its tinsel counterpart paraded in the the- 
atres. It has been graphically but accurately described as having 
been dragged about across the plains of Castile to Portugal, over the 
Pyrenees to France, over the Alps to Italy, over the Channel to 
England, and as having been finally offered to a prince whose name 
no Spaniard in the flesh or in the spirit could either pronounce or 
spell,— Prince Leopold Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, the very sound 
of whose title (and no wonder) ignited the fiercest conflagration 
seen by modern Europe, — the Franco-German war, It was laid in 
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turn at the feet of seven royal dynasties, and was refused in turn by 
each of them. Then at last, through what seemed a lucky shuffle of 
diplomatic cards, it was accepted by young Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, 
second son of Victor Emanuel of Italy. 

“T do not understand the conduct of that man, — show me his 
woman,” is said to express a quandary frequently occurring in the 
experience of a detective. It has been hinted that behind the extraor- 
dinary act of acceptance of the crown of Spain by Amadeus was 
the ambition of his wife, Maria Victoria. . As a child in the convent 
of the Sacred Heart her dreams had been of a crown; and the nuns 
had encouraged her with the story of Mademoiselle Montijo, who had 
become empress of the French as a reward of her devout wosship. of 
the Virgin. The aspiration had grown with her years, and was net 
likely to be lost in a coincidence of circumstances like this as an in- 
fluence in determining the action of her husband. Poor Amadeus ! 
From whatsoever reasons — diplomatic or connubial — he had ac- 
cepted the crown, he was speedily to find it one of thorns. He 
took his way to Madrid with the best of intentions of becoming 
an honest, liberal, constitutional king. But the Spaniards who had 
invited him as a king did not want him as a person. They re- 
ceived him into their capital with an official but not with a popular 
or cordial welcome. From the first the haughty Castilians desig- 
nated him as the Savoyard, and el rey intruso, and held aloof from 
his court ; while popular wit and irreverence found vent in bestowing 
upon the young Italian the nickname, Maccaroni I. . 

The son of Victor Emanuel had before him his royal father as a 
model of a constitutional monarch. Victor Emanuel had said, “ I de- 
sire nothing for my sons except that they shall become good citizens.” 
Amadeus, in his earnest desire to serve Spain as a citizen king, de- 
termined to conquer the difficulties of his position, and make himself 
ultimately acceptable to the Spanish nation. With such art as he 
possessed he made the endeavor. He was a good horseman, and 
amid a population of cavaliers paraded himself daily on horseback ; 
he made exhibition journeys through the country, lavishly expending 
his private money; he drove himself and the queen regularly on 
the Prado; he gave weekly balls and banquets at the palace; he 
took a box at the Madrid opera and occupied it; he even conde- 
scended to attend the bull-fights, and to distort his countenance into 
a sickly grin at their grewsome entertainment. In addition to all this 
he attempted to conciliate parties, and to administer the affairs of 
Spain impartially, like a loyal and manly sovereign. ° 

His efforts were without avail. He could not achieve popularity. 
The Spaniards of the provinces only feebly cheered the royal parades ; 
the palace banquets went unattended save by the bankers and poli- 
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ticians ; the king was ignored in the street and at the opera. What 
happened to the queen was even worse. The ladies of the Spanish no- 
bility, not content with neglecting her, invented pretty feminine strat- 
agems for her humiliation. One day the Parisian bonnets and cloaks, 
the mode of Europe, disappeared from the heads of the Spanish 
ladies on the esplanade of fashion, the Prado, to be suddenly replaced 
by the big tortoise-shell comb and the national mantilla of the blue- 
blooded ancient Castilians. The queen intimated her wish that the 
wife of Marshal Serrano should hold a royal infant at the baptismal 
font, and was politely refused. 

In less than a year Amadeus became sick of the situation, but re- 
solved bravely, while there was a hope for legitimate sovereignty in 
Spain, to maintain his position. But the wrecked finances of the 
nation were against his government, — or, indeed, against any gov- 
ernment. The Court party, who had been his first supporters, 
became enraged with him for treating with the Liberals. The Re- 
publicans were disaffected from the first, regarding the monarchy as 
a fraud upon their rightful inheritance. Castelar, their representative 
orator, had made a most memorable speech against the “ boy-king” 
before his advent, and their ranks had been thickening ever since. 
The young Italian stood as long as he could ; then, in final despair 
of becoming a possible savior to Spain, gave notice on the 11th of 
February, 1873, that he laid down his crown. He had reigned just 
two years and as many months. Three days later, in the gray of 
a.Madrid morning, conducting his spouse, Maria Victoria, like an or- 
dinary gentleman, to the railway station, he took a train from the 
Spanish capital towards his Italian possessions in the valley of the 
Aosta. The aspirations of Maria Victoria for wearing a crown were 
thoroughly quenched. 

Then at last came the opportunity of the Republic. Spain dropped 
like a ripe pomegranate into the hands of its partisans. Their num- 
bers were powerful, and their enemies were demoralized and dis- 
gusted. Castelar had warned the courtiers against their monarchy : 
they had tried it, and made a failure. Strange enough to say, the 
revolution in Spain was bloodless. There had been a thousand 
years of monarchy in this peninsula of the Visigoths, but the tran- 
sition from King to President was as tranquil as a day in Cadiz. 
First came four months of provisional presidency, under Figueras ; 
to be succeeded by Sefior Pi, of Margall, under the proclaimed Fed- 
eral Republic of June, 1873. Last followed Castelar, prophet and 
priest of Spanish democracy, made chief executive of the Republic 
in September of the same year. 

Of this man, Sefior Emilio Castelar, it has been the fortune to 
become more clearly visible beyond the limits of his native country 
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than any contemporary Spaniard. He has thoroughly achieved great- 
ness. A gift of eloquence, such as has been the endowment of few 
orators ancient or modern, has carried his name and aspiring thought 
into every civilized tongue. To him more than to any other of his 
countrymen — more, perhaps, than to all others — is Spain indebted 
for such education as she has received in the principles of political 
liberty. Castelar comes of the purest blood of Spain. He was born 
of an Andalusian family in the city of Cadiz in 1832. He was trained 
by his parents for a literary career ; and after several years of prepara- 
tion in the academy of Alicante, the home of his family, was sent at 
the age of twenty to the University of Madrid. His prodigious prog- 
ress in learning procured him on his graduation, four years later, 
the professor's chair of Critical and Philosophical History in that 
University. He found time, however, to be much more than a pro- 
fessor. He had left behind him in the academy and streets of Ali- 
cante, in his teens, the fame of an orator; and appearing during a scene 
of political excitement in the midst of a Madrid mass-meeting, in 
1854, won instantaneously in that capital a similar reputation through 
a speech of impassioned eloquence. His professor's chair he con- 
verted into a tribune, from which he disseminated throughout Spain, 
in articles for the journals and reviews, the most advanced sentiments 
with respect to every question of modern economy. He delivered in 
the Athenzeum of Madrid a series of brilliant lectures on the History 
of Civilization, and prepared about the same time a voluminous pam- 
phlet entitled the “ Formula of Progress,” which made a profound 
impression in Spain, and was translated and read throughout Europe. 
With his classes in the university he did not confine his teachings, 
as might have been expected of a college professor in the reign of 
the Bourbon Isabella, to the dry details of history, but advocated with 
all the fervor of a modern democrat the emancipation of slaves in Cuba, 
the abolition of the tie between Church and State, universal suffrage, 
and free education. In 1864 he added to his other functions the 
editorship of a Madrid journal, “La Democracia,” as he had been 
already the temporary editor of “ El Tribune ;” and from that mo- 
ment he became a dreaded personal force against the stability of the 
Bourbon monarchy in Spain. Two years later he was condemned to 
death by a royal council of war for having taken a prominent part in 
revolutionary proceedings in the streets of Madrid. Through the aid 
of friends he escaped from Spain and spent two years abroad, mainly 
in France and Italy, — an interval he improved in composing some 
of the most brilliant of the books and essays by which he is known 
as a writer to the English speaking public. 

At the first sound of the September revolution in 1868, which ex- 
pelled the debauched queen, Castelar hastened back to Spain to be 
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received with enthusiasm by the myriads of his Republican friends. 
He was restored to his professor’s chair in the university, and elected 
immediately afterwards member of the Cortes from Saragossa. Dur- 
ing the revolutionary eras of the provisional government, the regency, 
and the reign of Amadeus he became, as has been indicated, the chief 
exponent of republican principles and the recognized leader of his 
party in Spain. Again and again, during that formative epoch of 
Spanish opinion, on questions arising in the Cortes involving the 
elemental issues of free government, — the liberty of the press, sepa- 
ration of Church and State, freedom of worship, and the form of the 
State, — his eloquence rose like that of an apostle above the disso- 
nant voices of parties, carrying for the moment everything before it, 
and bearing on its almost sublime heights what seemed to the world 
the inspiration of Spain itself. 

When Amadeus failed and retired, Castelar had in his brain ready 
made the scheme of a republic for Spain. It was like that of the 
United States. In his ardor he believed that it would be a remedy for 
‘all the ills of his country, and that he could suddenly engraft on the 
ancient trunk of Spanish nationality, gnarled and deadened by centu- 
ries of priestly superstition and kingly tyranny, the quick buds of 
liberty. The Republic was established ; and when in a few months 
he rose to its head he was to make his test. The experiment was a 
disaster. There arose jealousies among his own party, the Repub- 
licans themselves. There were crises in the ministry. The priests 
and all the reactionary factions were against him. The Republic was 
beset with Carlism in the North, with Communism in the South, 
with a loosened tempest of inherited anarchy everywhere. Nearly 
all Europe was inimical to the new Democracy tied to her skirts. 
Among nations, only America and Switzerland responded to its first 
appeal for recognition. The difficulties were overwhelming. The 
new government, while offering to Spain for the first time in her 
history the opportunity for freedom, liberated by its very novelty 
all the lawless elements of the nation. Moreover, the Spaniards were 
as yet almost ludicrously unschooled in the methods of popular gov- 
ernment. The Republic and universal suffrage, when spoken of in 
some parts of the country, were believed to designate certain decora- 
tions to be distributed by the government and worn at the bull- 
fights. 

In spite of a morass of obstructions, however, Castelar and his 
companions struggled heroically to maintain the new fabric of State, 
— the great tribune upholding for a time the hopes of the Repub- 
lic with the sheer inspiration of his matchless eloquence. In the 
midst of insurrection and disorder rapidly growing intolerable, the 
Cortes, in order to preserve the very integrity of the nation, sus- 
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pended at last the constitutional guarantees, and clothed the exec- 
utive with unlimited power to employ the armies, not only against 
the Carlists, but for the suppression of insurgence in every part of 
the peninsula. But the situation had become already hopeless, and 
ended in that not infrequent fatality of modern Spanish despair, 
—a coup d'état. Jan. 2, 1874, General Pavia, captain-general of 
Madrid, entering the Cortes Cromwell-like with an armed force, dis- 
persed the assembly at the musket’s mouth, and the Republic van- 
ished out of Spain like a- mist. It had Jasted less than a year, and 
a year less than the short-lived monarchy which had preceded it. 
Then for another year the nation staggered on in its shadow under 
an extemporized government with Serrano once more at the head. 
Castelar was invited to take part in its administration, but answered, 
with characteristic grandeur, “ My conscience will not allow me to 
associate with demagogues ; and my conscience and my honor keep 
me aloof from a state of things created by bayonets.” The situation 
at the end of the year had once more become impossible, and ended 
once more in the familiar coup d'état. The armies of the north and 
centre of Spain, employed under General Martinez Campos in put- 
ting down the Carlists, declared in the beginning of 1875 for the son 
of the exiled queen. “Don Alfonso must have a mustache before 
he can come to Spain,” Figueras had sententiously said. But at 
the downy age of sixteen the Bourbon prince, by the sanction of the 
Spanish Cortes, was already seated on the throne of his ancestors. 
We have now reached the period in Spanish affairs which forms 
the immediate background of the political events of to-day. After 
breaking from her traditions in 1868 in the expulsion of her hered- 
itary king, and having tossed for seven years on a tempestuous sea 
of governmental experiment, Spain reverted by the law of instinct to 
the past. Her centuries, not less than her soldiers, recalled the son 
of Isabella. And, as might have been expected, the Bourbon restora- 
tion was accompanied by reaction. Alfonso’s first act on mount- 
ing the throne was to make terms with the Pope, —a thing which 
the governments of Amadeus and Castelar had been unable to do, 
involving as it did fatal concessions to religious intolerance. The 
Revolution of 1868 had been consummated by the establishment of a 
constitution panoplied with the complete guarantees of modern lib- 
erty, — the liberty of worship, of the press, of education, and of suf- 
frage. The return of the Bourbon in 1875 was the signal for the 
recalling of the monks, the abasement of Protestant worship, the 
restriction of the ballot, and the establishment of a court to try 
offences of the press. In less than two months after the accession 
of the young king a royal decree revoked the educational laws of 
1868, curtailed the independence of teachers and professors, and 
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prescribed to the schools throughout Spain the use of the text-books 
of the time of Isabella. 

It is almost needless to say that these ultramontane acts and de- 
crees of the new régime were resisted from the first by the represen- 
tatives of the Spanish Liberals with all their accustomed vigor and 
eloquence. In consequence of the educational restrictions Castelar 
resigned his professor’s chair in the University of Madrid. Students 
and professors alike in various of the other Spanish universities rose 
in demonstrative protests against the action of the Government. 
The Government responded with arrests of students and the ban- 
ishment of the ablest literary and scientific intellects of Spain. It 
was acting at the behest of the Pope and the priests. 

The fiercest contention, however, arose over the question of re- 
ligion, as it related to the framing of a new constitution. The at- 
mosphere of Spain is singularly trying to political constitutions, 
every change in government demanding a fresh one, and not less 
than five having broken down in a little more than half a century. 
Article XI. of the projected Alfonso constitution established re- 
ligious toleration for non-Catholic beliefs in the interior of places of 
worship, but interdicted all public manifestations, and declared the 
Roman Catholic to be the religion of the State. The proposed prin- 
ciple of toleration was too extended for the friends of the Pope, and 
far short of the absolute freedom demanded by the Liberals. After 
prolonged and violent agitation in the Cortes the question was set- 
tled, as might have been anticipated in a time of reaction, in favor of 
the priests, by embodying the repressive measure in the adopted 
constitution. ‘ Since that period, five years ago, through the rigidest 
interpretation and application on the part of the Government of this 
famous and obnoxious twelfth article, the acme of reactionary religious 
intolerance in Spain has been reached. Meanwhile, the great leaders 
of the dead Republic, such as Castelar and Figueras, thrown into 
almost microscopic minority in the Cortes, have, contrary to expecta- 
tion, not taken up the part of a revolutionary opposition. They have 
conceived a grander duty towards Spain than clamoring for the in- 
stantaneous realization of any theory as to the mere form of govern- 
ment. While they have steadfastly persisted in the advocacy of 
liberal principles, and have resolutely forsworn any participation in 
the present administration of the government, they have, on the 
other hand, declined with equal firmness to ally themselves with 
schemes of change which look towards violence for their accomplish- 
ment. After the stormy vicissitudes through which Spain has passed 
during the 1asi twelve years, they believe that any administration of 
affairs supported with tolerable unanimity by the Spanish people, and 
which offers national integrity with the possibility of national growth, 
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is preferable to revolution and possible anarchy attempted in the 
interest of any particular scheme of government, however desirable. 
Bending, therefore, before the wave of reaction, they have performed 
their duty to their convictions within legal limits, and confidently 
awaited the inevitable return tide of liberal sentiment which should 
lift Spain once more into the plain of progressive nations. And their 
confidence has been justified. True, Spain in these recent years has 
presented to the world the apparent anomaly of a revolution going 
backward ; but the retrogression has been external and temporary 
rather than actual: the ferment of the Republic has never ceased. 
Under forms of reaction, and behind the spectacle of liberty suddenly 
arrested in its formal development, the nation has steadily progressed 
towards its goal. In this guise Spain, during these six years of her 
obscuration so to speak, has offered to the political student a study, 
with the exception of Russia, the most interesting in Europe. She 
has absorbed, indeed, much of that curiosity which Italy held for the 
world during that fascinating period of her growth between 1859 
and 1870. 

In her young king Spain exhibits the figure of a monarch of gen- 
erous and liberal impulses, but tied by traditions both of his family 
and the nation, — the traditions of the Bourbons and of the Roman 
Catholic religion. But Alfonso is a Bourbon who can both forget 
and learn. As the event proves, he has been quick to perceive the 
disintegration which, through the gradual education of the national 
sentiment, has at length undermined the reaction introduced by his 
reign six years ago. During last year, especially, it was obvious to 
discerning eyes that there was going on in Spain a change analogous to 
that in common metals, — a crumbling of the internal particles under 
the preserved outward form. The reactionary wave had reached its 
highest point, and was rapidly retiring. The administration of the 
nation in the interests of the Pope and medizvalism had drawn toa 
close. In the month of January of the present year popular discon- 
tent became so marked as to threaten turbulence. } On the sixth of 
February the Government had to prohibit banquets being held on the 
anniversary of the proclamation of the Republic. At midnight the 
king despatched a messenger to Sagasta, chief of the dynastic Lib- 
erals, or Liberal Monarchists, summoning him to the palace, where 
he laid upon him the task of forming a new ministry. By this saga- 
cious and intrepid act of royalty the tool of the priests, Don Antonio 
Canovas, who has led high-handed for six years the obstructionists of 
Spanish liberty, fell. 

From that hour Sagasta, whose record for twenty years has been 
that of a consistent monarchist attached to the rights of the people, 
has labored unceasingly for the establishment of the new adminis- 
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tration. Sagasta’s reputation is that of one of the acutest statesmen 
and most effective orators in the peninsula. A graphic, brief de- 
scription of him, as he appears in the Spanish Cortes, has reached us 
since his advent to power : — 


“It is curious to observe Sagasta. When he addresses the chamber he cre- 
ates general uneasiness. Few escape his lash. His tongue tears the flesh like a 
Russian knout. Sprung from the people, he apparently serves the kings : really, 
he serves only the people.” 


To-day Sagasta is still struggling with the hostile Cortes elected to 
support his predecessors. The act by which, with the aid of the 
young monarch, he seized, in the very teeth of an overwhelming party 
opposition, the reins of power is one of the boldest in the history of 
parliamentary government. But Sagasta works indefatigably; and 
every hour brings him nearer the accomplishment of the overthrow of 
the nefarious scheme of municipal organization throughout Spain, by 
which the priestly party have been enabled to retard long beyond its 
legitimate period the national demand for a more liberal administra- 
tion. The elections about to be held for a new Cortes will unques- 
tionably give him an ample majority to sustain his new position. 
Nor is it difficult to believe that a statesman of such strenuous con- 
victions and incisive parliamentary talents will be speedy in repealing 
the repressive measures of the last six years, and in bringing the 
legislation of his country into harmony with an enlightened age. 
Among Sagasta’s earliest acts has been the recall of the political 
and literary exiles banished by the clerical administration. Of the 
intransigeant Zorilla, who has passed an exile of several years in 
France, he has said: “I cannot afford to allow Sefior Zorilla and his 
schemes the honor and advantage of keeping him longer beyond 
the Pyrenees.” 

Castelar, orator of democracy and champion of republics, is self- 
pledged to accept office under nothing less than an absolutely popular 
government. But he has already promised to the new ministry his 
“powerful support ; and his expression of sentiment touching the most 
recent phase of affairs in Spain is as follows : — 


“ We, the Possibilistas, or modern Democrats, of Spain, shall continue to seek 
the realization of our ideals by pacific, steady, legal efforts of propaganda. But I 
think that Sefior Sagasta will remain in power long enough to make it perilous and 
impossible for even monarchy to attempt henceforth any reaction favorable to 
Canovas and his clerical allies. The fall of that man implies that reactionary and 
ultramontane attempts to carry on a despotic policy under the garb of parlia- 
mentary government have closed forever.” 


“ The monarchy at best,” says Castelar’s stately friend, Figueras, 
“is only the adjournment of the Republic.” Nothing at least ap- 
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pears at present more certain, than that the seed of the Republic 
sown by these twin statesmen in the soil of their country has not 
perished; and that in whatever form Liberty shall descend upon 
Spain, this ancient land of romance, “beloved by the Gods” and 
caressed by the sun and the seas, has finally entered upon a career of 
political regeneration as glorious as the memories of her past. 

WILLIAM J. ARMSTRONG. 





* 


MORMONISM. 


HE saying that there are two sides to a question is sometimes 

true only in part. There are frequently three sides. The third 
may be the inside,—a medium between the other two. The subject 
of Mormonism has lately been discussed in the “ North American Re- 
view,” first by one who has had little experience and small opportunity 
for observation, writing from an editorial chair in which he has been 
recently placed for the express purpose of a daily attack upon the 
Mormons and their institutions; a gentleman withal of culture and 
private worth, learned, and an elegant writer, but encircled by the 
ring of prejudices in which his lot is cast. The reply comes from one 
who is also polished in his manners and style, while he writes from a 
standpoint as opposite as the antipodes. He is a bigoted enthusiast, 
an apostle and first counsellor of the Mormon Church. Both are sin- 
cere. Each intends to be honest. Neither of them is just. The 
first begins his article thus :— 


‘*To make the position of the Mormons in Utah clear to the general reader, to 
deal with the subject without prejudice and yet to state the truth, is a difficult under- 
taking. [He then goes on to prove his proposition in the sentence immediately fol- 
lowing ] Towards the United States the Mormon power observes the forms of 
republican polity, while, in fact, it is a despotism as absolute in its control over its 
own people as ever existed on earth.” 


He thus, at his starting-point, places the power of the Mormon priest- 
hood and the rule of the King of Dahomey upon a par. He can find 
no one good thing that has come out of this Nazareth, not one redeem- 
ing trait in the character of Brigham Young, even blaming eternal 
justice for allowing him to die peacefully in his bed. “No mortal,” 
he says, “can estimate the dreadful influence which his rule of thirty- 
six years had upon his people,” whom he proceeds to describe as abso- 
lute slaves and perjurers under the whip of men who are robbers and 
murderers ; closing with an appeal to Congress for still more stringent 
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legislation, not only with a view to the abolition of polygamy, but of 
the rule of the Mormon Church. 

On the other hand, the respondent’s pages are of a beautiful couleur 
de rose. Utah is no Nazareth. It isa Utopia from which nothing but 
good can proceed. The priesthood exercise no control over the people. 
They have always been persecuted for righteousness’ sake. Writing 
for the reading of a nation of monogamists as if he was preaching from 
the pulpit ot the Tabernacle, he deliberately proposes to convert fifty 
millions of people to the doctrine and practice of polygamy, in which 
he assumes that one hundred and twenty thousand already believe ; 
asserts that animalism has nothing whatever to do with this part of 
the creed, and, a delegate to Congress himself, is defiantly recusant 
to the law which Congress has enacted. 

Let us see whence came this Mormon religion, what it is to-day, 
and what influence for good or evil it has had and may yet exert. In 
1875 I received this letter :— 


71 CoLuMBIA HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN, N. Y., March, 1875. 


My Dear S1r,—I regret that I have not been successful in obtaining for you 
a copy of ** Mormonism Unveiled,” —a bock written and published by Mr. Home, 
of Painesville, Ohio, some forty years ago, and written when the headquarters of 
Mormonism were at Kirtland, Ohio. In the winter of 1833-34, a self-constituted 
committee of citizens of Willoughby, Mentor, and Painesville met a number of 
times st the house of the late Mr. Warren Corning, of Mentor, to investigate the 
Mormon humbug. At one of ‘the meetings we had before us the original manu- 
script of the Rev. Solomon Spaulding, who came to Ashtabula County, Ohio, from 
Monson, Mass. It was entitled, ‘“‘ The —— ; or, The Manuscript Found.” 
It was obtained from Mr. Patterson, or Peterson, a publisher of Pittsburg, Pa., 
with whom negotiations had once been made towards its publication. From this 
work of the Rev. Mr. Spaulding the Mormon Bible was constructed. I do not 
think there can be any doubt of this. It was the opinion of the committee after 
comparing the Mormon Bible with the manuscript. The style of composition, the 
names, etc., were the same. 

In 1833 Joseph Smith was prosecuted bya man of the name of Hurlbut, I think, 
for assault and battery. I was a law student at the time in Willoughby, and was 
for the prosecution. The case was before a Justice of the Peace in Painesville, 
Ohio. The matter attracted a great deal of curiosity. The Court was held in the 
old Methodist Church in Painesville.and the Justice who issued the warrant against 
the Mormon Prophet invited another Justice of the Peace to sit with him. Judge 
Bissell was the attorney for the Prophet. The trial lasted three days, and the 
church was filled to overflowing. During the examination of Smith, he gave the 
history of the finding of the golden plates of the Mormon Bible, how he was kicked 
by the Devil when he uncovered the plates and stooped down to get¢hem. It was 
an interesting story; and, although it had nothing to do with the case under inves- 
tigation, the Court, his own attorney, and the people all desired to hear the narration, 
and it came out under oath. Smith, Hyde, Pratt, and all the leaders of the faithful 
were there, except the ablest and most eloquent man among them all, — the Rev. 
Sidney Rigdon. He had been a Baptist minister, and was a man of great natural 
elocuence. He is yet living, and, I tlink, could tell something about how the 
Mormon Bible was manufactured, if he would. 
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I guess, in my speech to the Court in the case, 1 must have been rather hard 
on the Prophet and his testimony and Mormonism, as I was told that one of his 
brethren said, “ If it was not for his religion, he would whip that young Briggs.” I 
sent word to him “ he could for the once lay down his religion, and try it.” I was 
not whipped. Smith was bound over ; and Mormonism, persecuted, mobbed, turned 


out, has flourished. 
Yours truly, 
JAMEs A. BRIGGS. 


Mr. Briggs is still alive, and was until lately Tax Assessor of the 
State of New York, a man of well known and unblemished reputa- 
tion. There is abundance of other testimony proving the origin of the 
“Book of Mormon.” It is a fraud; and yet I would not try to con- 
vince the Mormons that it is. It is sacred for them; and as there is 
no harm in it, let it remain so. Fabulous as we know it to be, it does 
not contain a single immoral sentiment. It would add to the value of 
our canonical Scriptures if an abridgment of it could be made to take 
the place of Solomon’s Song. So far from inculcating polygamy, it 
directly opposes it. “Hearken to the word of the Lord! for there 
shall not any man among you have, save it be, but one wife” (Book of 
Jacob, c. ii. v. 27). Nor, until several years after its adoption as con- 
jointly with the Bible a rule of faith, was polygamy even tolerated. 
Therefore it cannot be justly said that the religion emanated from 
animalism any more than it can be maintained that the practice of 
polygamy at the present day does not come from that source, 

The book is an absolutely harmless, although a somewhat tedious, 
romance, purporting mainly to be a history of an Israelite family, sup- 
posed by its author to have drifted over to America in a ship starting 
from the Red Sea, and after a variety of adventures, in which the trade 
winds were not taken into account, landing on the west coast. The 
Jewish Jehovah was also their God, helping them to fight their battles 
as he had interfered in times past for their ancestors. They had an 
unusual stock of miracles, and of audible and visible communications 
with God and Christ, — the teachings of the latter being generally con- 
veyed in the identical words and phrases in which they are recorded 
in our translation of the New Testament. 

Smith's story about the “ Book of Mormon” is that ages ago, when 
the priesthood on this continent lapsed, the last of them was in- 
spired to write a history upon golden plates, and to bury them on a 
hill of the town of Palmyra in the State of New York; that an angel 
showed them to him in 1823, and four years later went with him again 
to the place and directed him to dig them up. The angel then told 
him how to translate them. Smith and the angel appear to have 
entertained the same idea that was uppermost in the minds of the 
revisers of the New Testament, — that there was a peculiar sacred- 
ness in the English of three or four centuries ago ; or, as Dr. Wheeler 
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has it: “There is little doubt that the immutability of form in the 
sacred codes of nations is one of the most important among the 
causes which have given their religions such a rooted, tenacious hold 
upon the minds and hearts of those who profess them.” Smith was 
accordingly divinely instructed to adopt the style of the “Book of 
Mormon,” which he found it easy to do, as he had the manuscript of 
Spaulding as a guide. It would be equally unjust to Spaulding and 
to Smith to say that the pages of the former were copied exactly. 
No man of a reflecting mind would have written thus of a newly 
discovered country where only the vestiges of ancient habitation 
were found: “We did find upon the Land of Promise, as we 
journeyed in the wilderness, that there were beasts in the forest 
of every kind, both the cow and the ox, and the ass and the horse, 
and the goat and the wild goat, and all manner of wild animals 
which were for the use of men.” The incongruities are apparent. 
Nor would anybody who did not accept as literal truth the story of 
an unaccountably rapid population of the world by the antediluvians 
have established in his imagination the wars of two powerful nations, 
originating from the families of two brothers who had occupied the 
land only forty years. Such passages as these, and many of an equally 
impossible character, may be conceded to Smith's “ inspiration.” 

The narrative, proceeding more in the style of a novel which deals 
in possibilities, goes on to relate the final overthrow of the Nephites 
by the Lamanites, who are supposed to have been the ancestors of the 
North American Indians. It culminated in a grand pitched battle, 
somewhere upon the line of the present New York Central Railroad. 
Mormon, the last prophet and general of the Nephite army, antici- 
pating a defeat, relates, in the beginning of his account of the final 
struggle, the precautions which he took to save the national records: 


‘* And it came to pass that when we had gathered in all our people in one to the 
land of Cumorah, behold I, Mormon, began to be old; and knowing it to be the 
last struggle of my people, and having been commanded of the Lord that I should 
not suffer that the records which had been handed down by our fathers, which were 
sacred, to fall into the hands of the Lamanites (for the Lamanites would destroy 
them), — therefore I made this record out of the plates of Nephi and hid up in the 
hill Cumorah all the records which had been entrusted to me by the hand of the 
Lord, save it were these few plates which I gave unto my son Maroni. And it 
came to pass that my people, with their wives and their children, did now behold 
the armies of the Lamanites marching towards them; and with that awful fear of 
death which fills the breast of all the wicked did they await to receive them.” 


Soon after the catastrophe foreshadowed above Mormon died of 
old age, hastened by grief, leaving the plates on which the history 
was engraved to his son Maroni, the last of the Nephites, who having 
buried the precious treasure committed to his charge on the hill 
Cumorah, and become reconciled to the Lamanites, died, and was 
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buried by them on nearly the same spot where centuries afterward, 
according to an equally veracious and much more entertaining his- 
tory, the last of the Mohicans found his grave. 

Aside from any amusement this sketch of the romance may afford, 
it is interesting, because it accounts for the extraordinary zeal of the 
Mormons in their attempts to convert and civilize the Indian “ Laman- 
ites,” which have certainly been very successful, and ought to be still 
further encouraged. While we are discussing the “ Mormon problem,” 
the Mormon missionaries are settling the “Indian problem,” so far 
as their influence extends, peacefully accomplishing what we have 
failed to carry out by rifles and Indian agencies. 

The literary venture of Mr. Spaulding was declined by the publish- 
ers, but it was surreptitiously copied by one of Smith's clever associ- 
ates, and was made the basis of the newsect. Smith had the stupidity 
in issuing the first edition to take out a copyright as its “ author and 
proprietor,” but, soon recognizing his mistake, he afterwards professed 
to be merely the translator. This, then, is the “ Book of Mormon,” not 
the “ Mormon Bible,” as it has been erroneously called. It will prob- 
ably surprise many intelligent persons, who -have read the Mormons 
out of the pale of the Christian Church, to learn that they, of all people 
in Christendom, believe implicitly and literally in the inspiration of 
the Old and New Testaments, and seek most earnestly to be guided 
by their teaching. The most illiterate among them know the sacred 
volume almost by heart, and are at all times ready to use its texts, — 


** With apostolic blows and knocks, 
To prove their doctrine orthodox.” 


This, their creed, is formulated from it: — 


“1. We believe in God, the Eternal Father, his Son Jesus Christ, and in the 
Holy Ghost. 

“2. We believe that men will be punished for their own sins, and not for Adam’s 
transgression. 

“*3. We believe that through the atonement of Christ all mankind may be saved 
by obedience to the laws and ordinances of the Gospel. 

“4. We believe that these ordinances are: First, faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
second, repentance; third, baptism by immersion for the remission of sins ; fourth, 
laying on of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

«5. We believe that a man must be called of God, by ‘ prophecy and by laying 
on of hands’ by those who are in authority, to preach the Gospel and administer in 
the ordinances thereof. 

“6 We believe in the same organization that existéd in the primitive Church ; 
namely, apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists, etc. 

“7. We believe in the gift of tongues, prophecy, revelation, visions, healing, 
interpretations of tongues, etc. 

“8. We believe the Bible to be the Word of God, as far as it is translated cor- 
1ectly. We also believe the ‘ Book of Mormon’ to be the Word of God. 

**9. We believe that God has revealed, and that He does now reveal; and we 
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believe that He will yet reveal many great and important things pertaining to the 
Kingdom of God. 

“10. We believe in the literal gathering of Israel and of the restoration of the 
ten tribes ; that Zion will be built upon this continent ; that Christ will reign per- 
sonally upon the earth, and that the earth will be renewed and receive its Paradisaic 
glory. 

“11. We claim the privilege of worshipping Almighty God according to the 
dictates of our conscience, and allow all men the same privilege, let them worship 
how, where, or what they may. 

“12. We believe in being subject to kings, presidents, rulers, and magistrates ; 
in obeying, knowing, and sustaining the law. 

“13. We believe in being honest, true, chaste, benevolent, virtuous, and in doing 
good to all men; indeed, we may say that we follow the admonition of Paul, ‘We 
believe all things, hope all things’ We have endured many things, and hope to be 
able to endure all things. If there is anything virtuous, lovely, or of good report, or 
praiseworthy, we seek after these things.” 


The rules of one of their orders command a spirit of reverence, 
paternal affection, and pure morality : — 


“1. We will not take the name of the Deity in vain, nor speak lightly of His 
character or of sacred things. 

“2. We will pray with our families morning and evening, and also attend to 
secret prayer. 

“3. We will observe and keep the word of wisdom according to the meaning 
and spirit thereof. 

“4. We will treat our families with due kindness and affection, and set before 
them an example worthy of imitation in our families and intercourse with all per- 
sons We will refrain from being contentious or quarrelsome ; we will cease to 
speak evil of each other, and will cultivate a spirit of charity’toward all. We con- 
sider it our duty to seek the interest of each other and the salvation of all mankind. 

“5. We will observe personal cleanliness, and preserve,ourselves in all chastity. 
We will also discountenance and refrain from all vulgar and obscene language and 
conduct. 

“6. We will observe the Sabbath day to keep it holy, in accordance with the 
revelations.” 


Such was the Mormon religion as at first established. It is now 
the same among a large sect of the “ Latter Day Saints,” who are 
called Josephites because they insist that Joseph Smith never pro- 
mulgated the revelation of polygamy; and, with the addition of that 
“revelation,” it is still the prevailing religion of Utah. It mat- 
ters little for our present purpose whether Smith did inculcate this 
practice or not. There is very strong proof that he did, and that 
the occasion for it was the gratification of his own sensual appetite, 
which he endeavored to excuse by pretending that he was obeying a 
new command from heaven. At any rate there stands the religion of 
Utah to-day, with its excellences, which must be acknowledged by 
every candid mind, its fanciful ideas about the corporeal substance of 
the Deity, the location of the future state, baptism for the dead, the 
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continued increase of families in heaven, and many other queer notions 
too abundant for enumeration here, but all of them of no importance 
to us or of sufficient interest to be considered at length, and its one 
festering excrescence, which we all desire to extirpate. It is enough 
to say that a people who profess a religion with a foundation like this, 
and who practise most of its precepts, cannot in the nature of things 
be guilty of all the abominable crimes of which they stand accused. 

The Mormon Church has always courted persecution; it has 
thrived upon it from its inception. Lomg before the revelation of 
polygamy it was sufficiently aggressive in Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois 
to bring upon it the hatred of its neighbors without any really legal 
cause. Envy of the prosperity of the Mormons and a desire to drive 
them out in order to gain possession of their cultivated lands, added 
to a dislike of the new religion, were undoubtedly prevailing motives, 
though it cannot be denied that Joseph Smith was a troublesome and 
uncompromising fellow. All this finally culminated in his assassina- 
tion, —a cruel death for him, but a joyful new birth for the church. 
Then, in the estimation of his followers, the mission of their Prophet 
became indeed second only to that of the great Redeemer ; and thus it 
is venerated to this day. 

Brigham Young was his successor. Taking advantage of their 
newly aroused zeal and fanaticism he represented himself as another 
Moses, who would lead them out of a land of bondage to a new land 
of promise beyond the Rocky Mountains, which God had shown him in 
a vision. The story has been often told of this exodus; of the long, 
toilsome journey over the unexplored plains and mountains, when men 
and women dragged their infants and their small worldly possessions 
in handcarts on alkaline deserts and through winter snows, fainting, 
dying by the way, but never flinching, not one of them turning back ; 
marching on with a faith that overcame every privation and torture of 
life, that triumphed over death itself in an assured hope of immortality. 

These were not “the ignorant masses from Europe.” They were 
mostly men and women of New England blood. Theseed from which 
they sprung was planted on the shores of Massachusetts Bay, grown 
to maturity in a hardihood of religious obstinacy which made the 
accomplishment of such a stupendous undertaking possible. The 
journey of Moses and the Israelites pales into insignificance com- 
pared with this. Accepting Jewish revelation, while we ridicule 
that of the Mormons, we see Jehovah on the side of the Israelites, 
leading them on with fiery and cloudy pillars, tormenting their perse- 
cutors with plague, pestilence, and famine ; opening the sea for them, 
making water to gush from the rock, raining down food, fighting 
their battles while they continually repined and apostatized. At last, 
ungrateful as they were, they came toa land of plenty, prepared by 
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the hands of strangers for their occupation. Not so with the “ Latter 
Day Saints.” As they emerged from Emigration Cajion on the 24th 
day of July, 1847, their leader pointed out their promised land, —a 
desert where only the sage-bush could grow. They marched a few 
miles before he cried halt. Then every one fell on his knees. A 
fervent prayer of thanksgiving was offered, and there was a universal 
loud “Amen!” It echoed back in the Rocky Mountains, as it now 
echoes Sunday after Sunday from ten thousand voices in the Taber- 
nacle which they have built. 

Are we to believe that the man who could inspire such a lofty faith 
in the souls of his followers ; who could redeem the word that he had 
pledged to them, by leading the mountain streams through these alka- 
line wastes until they were so permeated that this valley became, long 
before his death, one of the most fertile in the world ; who built up 
this lovely little city of incomparable beauty, full of fruit gardens, with 
wide shaded streets, by the sides of which the running streams play 
their ceaseless music ; who taught his people how to cultivate the 
soil, built mills and factories, and in short, by his far-seeing knowledge 
and indomitable will, conferred blessings upon them and their co-relig- 
ionists who have since been brought here from their homes of poverty 
abroad, — are we to believe that he was “one of the very worst and 
meanest of men;” that he “robbed his people for thirty years, — 
robbed them by wholesale and retail ;” and that he did every other con- 
ceivable thing that was bad, more than there is space now to quote? 
Although I knew him well, I never knew whether he was sincere in 
his own faith or not ; but he fully believed that this faith was good 
for the people, —and so it was. He had akind heart. It was a most 
atrocious libel to accuse him of the guilt of the Mountain Meadows 
massacre. His natural instincts, as well as his policy, would have 
revolted against such a crime; for the prosperity of Utah depended 
in a great degree on exchanges with emigrants, who always, except- 
ing in this instance, had received mutual benefit from trade. Who- 
ever incited that tragedy, on whatever side the original blame may 
lie, certainly nothing of it can be imputed to Brigham Young. 

But his faults were prominent, and most deplorable, He may have 
been a hypocrite: God only knew. If we adopt the charitable con- 
clusions of Sir Walter Scott in analyzing the character of Cromwell, 
whom in many respects Young resembled, we may believe that he 
did not know himself : — 


“ His religion must always be a subject of much doubt, and probably of doubt 
which he himself could hardly have cleared up. Unquestionably there was a time 
in his life when he was sincerely enthusiastic, and when his natural temper, slightly 
subject to hypochondria, was strongly agitated by the same fanaticism which influ- 
enced so many persons of the time. On the other hand, there were periods during 
his political career when we certainly do him no injustice in charging him with a 
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hypocritical affectation. We shall probably judge him and others of the same age 
most truly, if we suppose that their religious professions were partly influential in 
their own breasts, partly assumed in compliance wi'h their own interest; and so 
ingenious is the human heart in deceiving itself as well as others, that it is probable 
neither Cromwell himself, nor those making similar pretensions to distinguished 
piety, could exactly have fixed the point at which their enthusiasm terminated and 
their hypocrisy commenced: or rather, it was a point not fixed in itself, but fluctu- 
ating with the state of health, of good or bad fortune, of high or low spirits, affect- 
ing the individual at the period.” 


Brigham Young was a gross sensualist, and when passion subsided 
it was replaced by the most grasping avarice. It grew upon him con- 
tinually, until death came, — none too soon to relieve his reputation of 
former years from the balance which was rapidly counting up against 
it. At his funeral the people mourned for the days of his departed 
glory, and were resigned because no further shadow could creep over 
their light. 

The final settlement of the Mormons in the Salt Lake Valley was 
determined upon by Brigham Young mainly because it was upon 
Mexican territory. He fondly hoped that the Rocky Mountains would 
form a perpetual barrier between his people and those of the United 
States, and that a civilization based upon an absolute theocracy would 
rival in success that of ancient Israel, under a similar special protection 
of God. The New England Puritans entertained the same idea when 
they escaped from the intolerance of the mother country. With them 
independence signified freedom from oppression and liberty to oppress. 
But as the Massachusetts of to-day is not the Massachusetts of the 
seventeenth century, so the present Utah is not the Utah of thirty 
years ago. More than a hundred years were needed to enlighten 
New England; but light travels faster now, and to-day no one is 
molested in Utah because of his religious belief. Persecution of 
witches, Quakers, and Baptists is buried with “blood atonement” in 
the grave of the past. The green sods must soon be piled upon 
polygamy ; but Calvinism and Mormonism, shorn of their atrocities, 
will survive as Christian sects, alike entitled to the influence which 
they can legitimately exert. 

While the assertion of Mr. Goodwin that the Mormon Church is an 
absolute despotism is so broad as to carry its refutation with it, Mr. 
Cannon errs equally in the opposite direction by giving one the im- 
pression that the church does not dictate the votes of the people. 
When, at Conference time, the names of fifty or more appointees or 
missionaries have been announced from the pulpit, and ten or twelve 
thousand hands have gone up in their favor, has any one ever seen a 
single sign of opposition on the negative being called? It would not 
be politic to propose secular officers in the same way. This is done 
in the church newspaper organ, and the vote for them is likewise 
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unanimous. Nor has any one the right to complain. There is the 
same unanimity on the other side for Gentile candidates. 

While Mr. Goodwin is wrong in his remark that “almost all the 
leaders are of foreign birth,” he would have been right in saying that 
almost all the additions to the church are imported from abroad, and 
that, generally speaking, they are too ignorant on arrival to care for 
themselves. Therefore it is a wise and kindly organization which par- 
cels them out in different districts, and appoints the most intelligent 
men in the settlements to preside over them as “ bishops,” — an office 
they hold, not implying gown, bands, and missals, but, besides con- 
ducting religious meetings, it includes the direction of the laity “in tem- 
poral affairs,” which forms Mr. Goodwin's chief cause of complaint. 
If he had travelled through the valleys of Utah, he would have seen 
the excellent results of this system in the industry, sobriety, frugality, 
and general good behavior of these immigrants, which so soon replace 
the slavery and poverty in which many of them had heretofore lived. 
He would have seen how forcible is the complaint of the thirty or 
forty lawyers of Salt Lake, whose whole business is now derived from 
the quarrels of Gentiles in the mining camps, that they can make 
nothing out of the Mormons. He might have been present at a Mor- 
mon Court, where the President of the “ Stake” presides over twelve 
counsellors chosen by agreement, six facing the other six, the plaintiff, 
defendant, and witnesses sitting between them ; he would have heard 
the court opened with prayer, a ceremony which he derides, and then 
he would have listened to the story as told by the parties at issue, the 
statement of their witnesses, the decision of the president (subject to 
an objection from any one of the council), a verdict arrived at bya 
vote, followed by a shaking of hands by the contestants, another prayer 
for their future peace, and an adjournment after all had broken bread 
in fraternal love, the cost of the suit being nothing to either party. It 
is only in towns of a large and mixed population like that of Salt Lake 
City that police courts are required. The complaints of the Gentiles 
that they are oppressed by the local jurisdiction of the Mormon 
Chufch is absurd. If the Mormons are oppressed by it they are will- 
ing to bear the burden. The continual cry of the Mormons that they 
are persecuted by the Federal Court has likewise for the most part no 
foundation. If they persist in the crime of polygamy, they must ex- 
pect to be punished when convicted. I am aware of only two instances 
of unjust, although perhaps of not technically illegal, interference 
with them in other matters. On one occasion the city undertook ina 
summary way to put an end to rum-selling, and on another to abolish 
prostitution. Liquors were started into the gutters, and the inmates 
of houses of ill fame and their furniture were turned into the streets. 
For these offences against individuals the Federal authorities obliged 
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the corporation to pay so roundly that the Gentile morals have not 
since been interfered with. In no territory of the Union can there 
be found an equal proportion of settlers who, upon the whole, are 
happier and more contented with their lot. If they are ignorant 
when they-arrive, the young soon acquire the learning which the 
common schools afford. Moreover, in the remote settlements as well 
as in the larger towns, knowledge is derived from sources not gen- 
erally accessible to men on the frontier. Mormon missionaries who 
are scattered over the world are constantly returning when their 
terms of service have expired, bringing with them stores of informa- 
tion from abroad, which they distribute in conversation and lectures 
at home. “Preach the gospel,” said President Taylor to a crowd 
of these men who were appointed at the last Conference, “ but keep 
your eyes and ears open. Learn all you can about everything, and 
bring it back for the instruction of your friends.” 

There is a university in Salt Lake City where the languages, class- 
ics, and sciences are taught by competent professors. The “ world’s 
books” are freely used and circulated in families as well as in schools. 
Clergymen of all denominations are welcome to preach in their meet- 
ing-houses and in the Tabernacle, either on topics in which all Chris- 
tians Can agrée, or to discuss Mormonism if they choose, upon the sole 
condition that they will acknowledge the inspiration of the whole 
Bible. This conceded, the Mormons conceive that they stand upon 
their own ground, any one of them, like Elijah, fully competent to 
contend against four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal, even without 
the aid of fire from heaven. 

Nor is it fair, because they are as a rule disobedient in opinion to 
one law of the land, to make the sweeping accusation that they are 
disloyal. When on their march across the plains, the Mormon legion 
of five hundred young men, who least of all could be spared at that 
critical period, went to the war to fight for a cause which was the means 
of making their new home American, although probably they did not 
anticipate such a result. All their disloyalty now consists in the re- 
fusal to believe that one single law is just, — not to the supposed ex- 
tent in the violation of it. 

The census of Utah has been thus returned: Total, 143,907. 
Males, 74,471 ; females, 69,436. Native born, 99,974; foreign born, 
43,933. There are 5,035 more males than females in this community, 
where every man is supposed toown a harem! Of the whole popula- 
tion, 20,000 in round numbers are Gentiles, leaving 124,000 Mormons. 
Of these it has been carefully computed that about 3,000 of the males 
and 7,000 of the females, the majority of them old people, are living in 
a state of polygamy. Young men and women have seen its evil 
effects in the families of their parents, and need not be urged to 
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avoid it. Indeed, the most powerful preaching fails to induce its 
continuance, now that the introduction of the fashions has enhanced 
the cost of living so that the support of more than one wife, in the 
large towns, is an expense which a husband does not willingly incur. 
There are women who have been made the victims of lust by the 
argument that they would thus secure a heavenly inheritance to com- 
pensate for their earthly self-sacrifice. If they desire to be released 
from bondage, generosity can be manifested in no better way than by 
supporting them independently. Most of the “plural wives” of the 
present time come from those Scandinavian lands where chastity is 
scarcely considered a virtue, but is readily yielded for earthly profit, to 
say nothing of celestial glory. There is a market for them in the 
small settlements and on ranches, where they prefer to be members of 
the family, even of the second or third grade, rather than to accept 
the position of servants. On such women sympathy is wasted. They 
are criminals equally with the men. On their arrival at Castle Gar- 
den they should be instructed upon the consequences of their viola- 
tion of the statute; and then, if Government considers the abolition 
of polygamy a matter of as much importance as the police of our 
cities regard the suppression of houses of ill fame, let it make similar 
periodical raids on the farm-houses of Utah. What more, in addi- 
tion to carrying out the present laws, can be done to hasten the work 
which railroads, newspapers, and fashions are fast accomplishing ? 

The various religious sects, so abundant in Salt Lake City, exert an 
influence with their schools, while they scarcely ever convert the adults 
to their creeds. Many of them become apostates ; and these apostates 
become spiritualists, or infidels. Gentile example is destroying polyg- 
amy and introducing many refinements ; but the harm it is doing in 
other directions has not been calculated. It has advanced education, 
but it is robbing this simple people of their faith and of their sobri- 
ety. Far better would it be to reform Mormonism, rather than to 
attempt its suppression. Encourage the “ Josephites,” the anti-polyg- 
amists, in their missionary work, so that Mormonism may become as 
pure and undefiled as any other Christian sect. What will it matter 
if men choose to believe that Joseph Smith was a saint and a martyr? 
The Catholic Church has hundreds of saints and a noble army of 
martyrs. No one cares about its reverence of old dogmas and old 
bones. 

The complaints of ostracism in society on the part of Gentiles and 
Mormons are alike well founded. It is the fault of both. The former, 
equally “under the control of their bosses” with the latter, cannot or 
dare not associate with people who are supposed to be wallowing in 
the sink of iniquity. The least approach to a kindly feeling toward 
them excludes them from their own society, bringing upon them the 
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reproach of “ Jack Mormonism,” —a condition which may be likened to 
the position of Mahomet’s coffin. On the other hand, the Mormons 
are jealous of the aggressive missionary spirit, fearing its influence on 
their children. Confident of a superior “exaltation” in the other 
world over their fellow Christians, they look upon them here with in- 
difference, if not with contempt. Thus in the capital there is a lamen- 
table state of society, which renders a residence in it far from being 
desirable. There are Gentile and Mormon receptions of Presidents 
and other public men; Gentile and Mormon newspapers, banks, 
stores, theatres, and celebrations of the Fourth of July. Segments of 
both parties who are inclined to liberality are restrained from its 
exercise by the influence of their majorities. This condition of neigh- 
borhood is common in a smaller degree to all limited and secluded 
communities, and cannot be overcome by argument or legislation. 

After all, what is polygamy as a factor in the discussion of Mor- 
monism? It is merely a weapon in the hands of the combatants on 
both sides. Neither party cares for the bone, except for the purpose 
of contention. Neither at heart wishes to have the practice abolished. 
The church keeps its hand upon it solely in order to court “ persecu- 
tion.” By relinquishing it Utah could become a State, with a Mormon 
governor, a Mormon judiciary, and with every office under Mormon 
control. Yet, for all these advantages, the church will not resign its 
great capital, which has always paid it such a high rate of interest. 
On the other hand, the Gentiles are apprehensive of the treatment 
which they might receive from the Mormons, and of taxation upon 
their peculiar industries, if the power which their small minority now 
holds in the territory should fall into the hands of the great majority. 
With neither is polygamy the true issue. On the part of the Gen- 
tiles, Mr. Goodwin candidly, though somewhat too abundantly, con- 
fesses : — 


“The control of the chiefs, as in Mahometan countries, is absolute ; their or- 
ganization superb ; the discipline of the people perfect. From tithes $1,000,000 
annually is collected, with which to strengthen their position. They are a hardy 
race, indifferent to hardships and privations. Already they are such a power that 
demagogues in their own country, other demagogues in Congress, and great moneyed 
corporations with their subsidized newspapers pander to them; and it is plain that 
this institution, which was jeered at but a few years ago, has now becomean absolute 
terror and menace to the United States. The organization is governed by a code 
which is said to bé a close copy of that which prevailed in Peru under the rule of 
the Incas.” 


There is some truth, while there is a great deal of exaggeration and 
no little of downright absurdity, in all that. But this much is fact: 
The Mormons have a most effective organization. They have already 
settled nearly all the arable land of Utah. They are pushing their 
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emigration into the neighboring territories. One of their chief apos- 
tles is now in Mexico, and it is credibly reported that he is in treaty 
with the Government for the purchase of a large tract of land for col- 
onization, with the guarantee of absolute religious freedom in doctrine 
and practice. Ere long there need be no further discussion of polyg- 
amy in our own borders. In view of the propagandism of the Mormon 
Church, when that is no longer practised, the question before the 
American people will be, Is it desirable to restrain it? And, if so, 
what authority does the Constitution of the United States confer upon 
the Government to interfere ? 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF PRISON REFORM. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF PRISON REFORM. 


WHY do we not reform our prisons? Why are abuses, which 

every intelligent citizen admits and deplores, permitted to 
exist from year to year in our penal institutions, until we have come 
to regard them as almost inseparable from our prison system ? Why 
is the separation of the hardened criminals, the adepts and experts 
in crime, from the younger and less vicious offenders neglected or 
ignored in most of our States? Why are our jails, with scarcely an 
exception, schools and nurseries of crime? Why is political service 
a better passport to official position in most of our prisons, than the 
most unquestioned fitness for the duty to be performed? Why is the 
idea of reforming the prisoner and restoring him to the citizenship he 
has forfeited almost eliminated from the theory and practice of our 
prison wardens? Why, in spite of all the severity and repulsiveness 
of prison life, do men return to it again and again? Why does the 
increase of the population of our prisons exceed in a threefold ratio 
that of the country at large? 

These are a few of the questions which force themselves upon us, 
whenever we attempt to give more than a passing glance at crime 
and its treatment ; and it is the purpose of this paper to answer them 
as succinctly yet as clearly as is possible with such powers and expe- 
rience as the writer possesses. 

To plan a tolerably perfect prison system is not a very difficult 
matter. We fail to meet the requirements of the case, not from any 
want of facts upon which to base our schemes, so much as from our 
lack of will or of power to contrive and apply them. The English 
have successfully demonstrated the advantages of the cellular system 
of confinement, both as a punishment and a preventive of crime. 
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The able and zealous director of the Reform School of Hardwick 
in Gloucestershire, England, after relating the wonderful story of the 
decrease of the criminal population of his county (from between five 
and six hundred in 1843 to one hundred and seventy-six in 1876), 
declares : — 

“T do not doubt that this happy result has been in great part due to the fact, 
that since 1846 we have been able to confine persons accused of crime in separate 
cells. . . . It seems to me incontestable, that the mixture of criminals of all 
grades, the facility of communication that makes the most hardened, proficient 
criminals the instructors of the others, must have the worst consequences, and 
make rascals of citizens who might otherwise have been useful to themselves and 
to their country.” 


No one doubts this who knows anything at all about the facts ; yet 
this mixture goes on in its deadliest and most hurtful form in nearly 
every jail, and in many of the prisons, of our country. 

Sir Walter Crofton, in Ireland, long ago proved the possibility of 
making convicts their own guards and the superintendents of their 
own labor to a very great extent; also the feasibility of substituting 
the element of hope for the power of fear as a stimulant to labor and 
good conduct, and thereby the possibility of reform of the most thor- 
ough character in criminals of a class generally considered hopeless. 
Colonel Montesinos, with far less assistance, and even greater diffi- 
culties to contend with, has done the same in Spain ; and Macono- 
chie’s brief but brilliant experiment at Norfolk Island has placed the 
impossible in the matter. of reforming criminals at a point far more 
remote than the most enthusiastic philanthropist would have dared to 
put it before. In Sweden and Belgium, where the zealous efforts of 
the reformers have been ably and intelligently assisted by their re- © 
spective governments, the results have been equally gratifying and 
instructive. 

In this country, the Pillsburys in New Hampshire and New York, 
Vaux in the eastern and Cordier in the western penitentiaries of 
Pennsylvania, Brockway in the Elmira Reformatory, — one of the most 
hopeful and encouraging features of American prison history, — with 
many others almost as able, intelligent, and earnest, have gone over 
parts or the whole of the same ground with results nearly similar. 
There is scarcely a detail in the ideal system of prison management 
which has not been abundantly tested somewhere. We have records 
of failures from lack of support, or from want of fitness in the agents 
to whom the work has been committed ; but we have also reports of 
successes, every one of which is conclusive. For “what man has 
done, man may do.” If it is possible to embody the highest and best 
ideas of prison management in one place, and with one company of 
convicts, and to carry them out successfully for a long period of years, 
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it can be done in another. If prisoners can be made to build their 
own prison with a skill and a rapidity of execution unsurpassed by 
free workmen, at Wormwood Scrubs in England; if they can be 
intrusted with ordinary farm labors without danger of escape under 
the Crofton system; if they can be their own efficient watchmen 
and foremen under Montesinos ; if they have the latent fire of self- 
respect, which is seldom hopelessly extinguished in any human being, 
rekindled by Brockway ; if fallen, hopeless women (the class whom 
one of the most enlightened and zealous of French reformers has 
set down as irreclaimable) can be brought back to useful lives by 
Miss Smith, and others among ourselves, —the way is open before 
us to repeat and amplify all that has succeeded. Even the failures 
themselves are eloquent and able aids in teaching us what to avoid, 
where connecting links are necessary, and where our plans may be 
strengthened in one place or weakened in another. There is no 
question of the practicability of a prison system which, while it will 
punish crime with just sternness, will invite and assist the reform 
of the criminal; and do both these things without drawing upon the 
State treasury for support. 

The scheme which comes short materially in either of these par- 
ticulars is, so far, disastrous. This is the least that the community 
should demand from its prison service ; and less than this it ought 
not to accept without the strongest protest. For the penal system 
which does not punish crime will never successfully repress it ; the 
one which fails to cure the criminal instincts and tendencies of the pris- 
oner, or to restrain him until they are cured, will graduate and turn 
loose upon society bodies of men, each of whom is an active centre of 
criminal influence, —a teacher and promoter of evil, degraded and 
brutalized by the very means which have failed to improve him; while 
the taxation of honest men for the subsistence of criminals who are 
able to support themselves by their own labor, is legalized robbery of 
the worst description. There is no real need of our failure in any of 
these respects. ‘ 

Yet we do fail in all of them, with the partial exception of the first. 
We do manage to punish pretty generally, sometimes with absolute 
cruelty, but seldom with the wise and just discrimination which 
makes severity thoroughly effective in its highest object, — the re- 
form of the offender. Why is this? First, because of the indiffer- 
ence of the mass of our people to all but isolated details of the subject. 
Few of them visit our prisons, even for the gratification of their 
curiosity ; and not one in a hundred, even of those who are reasonably 
_ intelligent, knows any thing at all of the nature and workings of the 
institutions for whose support he is taxed either directly or indirectly. 
Now and then some act of barbarity on the part of the keeper or his 
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aids, some outrageous fraud perpetrated upon the community by a 
warden of thieves, whose morality is scarcely of a higher grade than 
that of the convicts he is set to control, stirs the community to a 
temporary burst of indignation, of which the effects are about as 
discriminating as are the exploits of a mob. A legislative inquiry, 
in which each party does its utmost to make the most, or lose the 
least, political capital by respectively aggravating or belittling the 
business ; a mass of evidence, confused, intricate, contradictory, 
thrown into a volume of which the .very magnitude is a terror to 
ordinary readers, and in which one searches in vain for definite 
reasons for an opinion; a moderate quantity of whitewash, and an 
amount of lying not at all moderate,—and things fall back into 
the old ruts. What does the citizen learn from such processes ? 
What does he know of the condition of the jail of his own county, 
it may be, within a mile of his own door? His daily paper very 
likely informs him that “ the inmates of the bastile for this week have 
fallen to twenty-five in number,” or “risen to fifty ;” but he never 
stops to analyze the statement, — to ask himself how many of these 
prisoners are boys of tender years ; how many are tramps, seeking 
warmth, food, and shelter for a few days; how many are abandoned 
women of the worst and most degraded habits ; how many are only 
accused of crime, and possibly innocent ; how many are witnesses, 
detained for the simple fault of having seen the commission of an 
offence against the laws; and how many more are convicts, con- 
demned to imprisonment for greater or less crimes. He seldom 
pauses to consider that this reeking, seething mass of humanity is 
huddled generally into the common halls and yards of the institution 
for days together, without distinction of age, sex, guilt, or innocence ; 
that the time must be worn away by them in idleness, and is passed 
in conversation too foul for repetition, in gaming, and in instruction in 
vice and immorality, often in crime. He forgets, too, just what he 
might, with the delicate arrangement of his pocket nerve, be most 
likely to remember,—that all this is immoderately extravagant and 
expensive ; that it costs a great deal more to keep men in the idle- 
ness of the jail than in the State prison, where they would earn a 
part or the whole of the expense, and that a fair proportion of this 
cost is paid with his taxes. He ignores completely the fact that 
the jail is the most effective of feeders to the State prison ; and that 
if the population of the latter is ever to be sensibly diminished, and 
its management thoroughly reformed, it will only be after the pre- 
paratory institution has gone through an entire and fundamental 
reconstruction. To attempt the former without the latter is to 
cleanse the stream without removing the impurity of the fountain. 
But the reform of the jails is only possible by the aid of the citizens ; 
and if the citizen refuses to give it, what is to be done? 
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This indifference, the one thing against which the gods were said 
to war unequally, meets us at every step of our progress. It is the 
source of nearly all the evils in our prison system in the beginning, 
and the principal obstacle in the way of their removal. The people 
can do all things when they take the trouble to act, but they will not 
take the trouble. They do not care. “I thought,” said one of the 
most earnest and unselfish citizens of New Jersey, who was appointed 
some years ago to examine the jails of the State, “that their abomi- 
nation could not survive our report. But no one seems to have 
taken the trouble to read it.” 

The next hindrance is a part of the governmental system of our 
country. To attain the highest excellence of design and execution, 
the prison system of a nation should be a unit. With one penal 
code, and one central organization with a responsible head, many of 
the minor difficulties of administration would vanish. Take for an 
illustration of this the distribution and regulation of convict labor, — 
a matter which has constituted for several years past one of the 
persistent vexations of our State legislators, who are besieged every 
session by delegations from manufacturers’ and trades’ unions, de- 
manding the abolition of certain systems of working convicts, or the 
prohibition or limitation of their employment in particular branches 
of industry, in which it is insisted that free workmen are injured 
by the competition of the prisons. On this subject labor and capital 
have agreed to forget their chronic differences ; and with the political 
influence controlled by their organizations on the one hand, and the 
indifference of the great body of the people on the other, it seems 
likely that at no distant day all productive industries may be ex- 
cluded from the prisons, and their support thrown entirely upon 
the community. But these agitators insist that they would be 
wholly satisfied with such a regulation of prison labor as weuld 
distribute it among the several trades in a ratio proportioned or 
approximate to the number of free workmen employed in the same 
branches. This might be done easily if the prisons were controlled 
by the General Government ; but with thirty-eight distinct systems 
and establishments, each entirely independent of all the others, it is 
impossible. Each State must consider the interests of its own 
people, rather than those of its neighbors ; and those interests vary 
widely. Particular industries group themselves obstinately in a few 
restricted localities, and refuse to take permanent root elsewhere. 
Thus the hat manufacturers of the United States may be found 
almost wholly within a hundred miles of New York City ; the stove- 
makers cling to the Hudson River and the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia ; and nearly all the shoe-makers are established in the neigh- 
borhoods of Boston and Philadelphia. The fifty thousand shoe-makers 
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of Massachusetts might succeed in excluding the manufacture of 
shoes from the prisons of their State; but if the capital and ma- 
chinery now employed in that business in those prisons were to be 
transported to those of another State— Iowa or Kansas for instance 
— in which the business has no foothold as yet, the people of those 
States, relieved, as might easily be the case, from the competition of 
their convicts in their own industries, would pay very little heed to 
the complaints of the Massachusetts shoe men, who would find the 
same quantity of prison-made goods poured into the general market, 
and their own prison industries languishing and crippled by the 
withdrawal from them of an easy and lucrative branch of trade. So, 
again, the stove men of New York might succeed in driving 
Perry & Co. from Sing Sing prison, where they now work nine hun- 
dred men. But if that enterprising firm should step over into New 
Jersey, in which scarcely a stove is now made, and take up the eight 
hundred or more convicts at Trenton, the only persons benefited by 
the operation would be the shoe men of Newark and Philadelphia, 
who now imagine themselves badly hurt by the Trenton prison. The 
stoves would go into New York and Philadelphia as easily from 
Trenton as from Sing Sing ; and the New York moulders would have 
injured their own State for the benefit of New Jersey, without help- 
ing themselves at all. State lines are arbitrary. Trade and com- 
merce ignore them. Commercially we are one country. The great 
avenues of intercourse and transportation sweep across us in every 
direction, without the slightest notice of the divisions between us. 
Our agricultural States pour the fruits of their cheap and fertile 
lands into our seaboard and manufacturing centres ; the latter dis- 
tribute their wares from one end of the Union to the other, without 
a thought of the sovereign rights of either. But the moment a ques- 
tion like the one before us arises, a thousand differences spring up, 
and an inter-State accommodation is impossible. 

Suppose, on the other hand, a national prison system. Under it, 
if any branch of industry was found to suffer from convict competi- 
tion, it could be stricken from the list of employments. The number 
of persons employed in any trade in all the prisons could be known 
and adjusted at the central bureau without difficulty, and the inter- 
ests of particular localities could be consulted, so as to interfere as 
little’ as possible with free labor. The amount and effect of convict 
competition is unquestionably exaggerated immensely by the trades’ 
unions and labor reformers. The absence of exact statistics of labor 
has favored, and will continue to favor, this exaggeration. But it mat- 
ters very little whether the estimates of these people are true or false, 
so long as they persist in holding and acting upon them. They have 
the power to make them a serious disturbance in politics and in legis- 
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lation, and it is not to be supposed that they will cease to use it. 
By national action, if our General Government were possessed of 
the necessary powers, we could do away with this question, with 
all its vexations and its constant hindrances of prison reform grow- 
ing out of the pertinacity with which its advocates hold all discus- 
sion to a side issue of the main question until the latter is lost 
sight of entirely, But the General Government has not the neces- 
sary powers ; and, with the strong and inherent jealousy of centrali- 
zation which is a part of the American character, will probably never 
acquire such authority. 

For a part of the price which a people must pay for the privilege 
of governing themselves, is, that they will not be governed with 
mathematical precision, and may be sometimes very much mis- 
governed. A Napoleon as chief of state, with the tremendous 
powers he wielded as the first consul of the French Republic, would 
solve many of our municipal difficulties very easily. Such as have 
been noted in the preceding pages would quickly disappear before 
a single strong arm, with twenty legions behind it. We could be 
governed far more simply and cheaply by an enlightened despot 
than we now govern, our large cities. But we have chosen, and 
wisely chosen, to do our ruling for ourselves ; to withdraw from our 
business or our pleasures a part of the time we might profitably 
devote to them, and give it to the management of our national and 
municipal affairs. Though our execution of them in particular 
cases (this of prison management is one of them) does not do us 
much credit, we have no reason to be ashamed of the results of 
our work, taken as a whole. General Butler might, and doubtless 
would, have cleaned the streets of New York in far less time, and 
without much more expense, than the Legislature of the State has 
expended in finding out how not to do it. But the people who, 
weary of the burdens of self-government, seek to relieve themselves 
by putting them upon an autocrat, may in the end meet the experi- 
ence of the Italian principalities which invoked the Austrian to expel 
their own uneasy citizens. 

As has been shown, national control of our prisons, desirable as it 
might be in many respects, is not probable in the near future. Each 
State then must act for herself, with such disadvantages as are in- 
separable from the situation. Each can frame and execute’ her laws 
so that they shall be, on the one hand, a terror to evil doers, and, on 
the other, aid in their reformation and restoration where help is pos- 
sible. But the air-lines which inclose her will neither hold back the 
inhabitants of adjoining communities nor the influences they bring 
with them, as they ebb and flow across her boundaries; and the 
advantages she should gain from the excellence of her own system 
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may be weakened and neutralized in proportion as those of her neigh- 
bors are faulty and inefficient. 

The next difficulty to be noticed is political influence. Perhaps, in 
strict justice, this should have been placed at the head of the list, as 
it is the first one to meet, and the last to leave, us in every effort at 
prison reform. 

Without joining in the clamor against political interference in our 
civil service, much of which is misdirected, it is easy to see that there 
are certain branches of administration into which partisan politics 
should never enter. Our prisons are among the very first of them, 
for obvious reasons. A prison system is a work of slow growth. Its 
details must be wrought out by study and experience ; and the ablest 
and most experienced of prison managers, if he is competent for his 
duties, will gain new light upon them every day. He cannot know 
his business too well at the best. He ought to make his work a pro- 
fession, and devote his whole life to it. How is he to do this if he 
is to be the victim of every political revolution? How is he to be 
just to the State and the prisoners if. his official existence trembles in 
the balance at every election ; if not only he, but every one of his 
assistants to the lowest subordinate on the pay-roll, holds his position 
at the pleasure of the member of Assembly or the senator from his 
district ; if he must discharge officers he knows to be faithful and 
capable, and replace them with others of whom he knows nothing, or 
nothing good, for a political necessity ? It is simply absurd to expect 
men of the requisite qualifications to accept office upon such terms. 
Yet these are the terms upon which most of the prison officers of the 
United States hold their appointments. It was stated in 1879 that 
the wardenship of Sing Sing prison, with the management of its six- 
teen hundred convicts, had changed hands, on an average, once in 
about eighteen months for several years past. In that time the war- 
den could scarcely have become accustomed to the routine of the 
prison, or little more ; yet no sooner had he begun to “ feel his feet,” 
than the ground was taken from under him. To expect any thorough 
reform in prison administration under such circumstances is prepos- 
terous. But what can we do? The warden is the creature,:let us 
say, of the governor. The governor, to accomplish his election or to 
secure his re-election, must make the offices in his gift the rewards of 
political service ; and the wardenship of the State prison is a tolera- 
bly lucrative post to an officer whose conscience does not annoy him. 
The man who is fitted for it will not seek it by the devious paths 
through which it is alone attainable; and it goes, as a matter of 
course, to a political hack. Perhaps nothing has illustrated the blind- 
ness of certain reformers more than their ignoring this. They have 
concentrated their attacks upon details of prison management, the 
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methods of working convicts, their treatment in prison, and other 
matters, —all important and worthy of attention, — forgetting that 
systems and details were of little consequence so long as their execu- 
tion was committed to those who were unfit or incompetent to man- 
age them ; and that to concede the control of a prison to the necessities 
of partisan politics was to insure such management and no other. 
Here is where the second step in reform must begin if it is to be 
worthy of the name. Let it be understood that our prisons shall be 
as entirely separated from partisan influences as our hospitals and our 
lunatic asylums ; that prison officers shall be removed for cause only, 
—and most of the rest of our necessary improvements will follow as a 
matter of course. Till we can do this we may mend and patch, but 
we shall not reform. 

The next difficulty to be noticed is the want of trained officers. 
This has been already touched incidentally, but needs further eluci- 
dation. We may build model prisons, furnish them with the best 
appliances, form for them perfect codes of rules, put them out of the 
reach of politics and keep them so, and yet we shall be far from suc- 
cess unless we can place at their head men thoroughly qualified for 
their duties ; and these men are very rare indeed. We have thus far 
done little to encourage their development. If Nature endowed one 
with the rare gift of understanding and managing criminals, and 
threw him in our way, we are more likely to send him to make his 
way in other business than to accept him at his true value, and give 
him the opportunity to do us most essential service. The system we 
have adopted requires, as the first qualification of a State officer, in- 
fluence at the polls. The man who would serve the American people 
in most places of trust or honor must either work for the privilege or 
pay for it, generally in “legal tenders.” The warden of a State prison 
who cannot make his administration an efficient factor in the success 
of his party may be a most excellent man for the place, but we will 
have none of him. “I told our governor,” said a very earnest and 
intelligent member of that governor's own political organization, “that 
the appointment of Mr. ‘Blank to the post of of 
would not only honor the appointee, but insure to the State the service 
of an officer of rare experience and fitness ; and that this, in my judg- 
ment, should outweigh partisan considerations. He listened to me 
very politely, but gave me to understand that he considered my ideas 
several years in advance of the times.” 

Now there is not entire unwisdom in very many of the removals 
from and appointments to office, in which political complexion is a 
decisive element. The majority once lawfully obtained has a right to 
rule ; and with that has also the responsibility of ruling. How is it to 
be responsible for men whom it does not choose, and who may very 
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likely use their official position to undermine and destroy it? But 
the State prisons at least should be neutral ground, where partisans 
may sink their differences. The difficulty of managing them to the 
best advantage is so great, the number of men who can do it success- 
fully is so small, the importance of allowing a good officer to devote 
himself without reserve to them, in full assurance that he may build 
from year to year undisturbed so long as he builds wisely, is so great, 
that partisanship of the political sort with regard to them is treason 
to the State. 

But this is digression. There is no special school for training men 
for this special service, — a service as distinct as that of the army or 
the navy. <A good chief can select and gather round him the men 
who will best carry out his plans and be fittest to take up his work 
when he leaves it. When the Prison Labor Commissions of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey held their joint conference at 
the St. Nicholas Hotel in New York, in 1879, this matter was a prom- 
inent feature in their discussions. The Elmira Reformatory had been 
mentioned by one of the gentlemen present in terms of commenda- 
tion, warm and hearty, but not one whit more so than it deserved. 
“ But,” said another, “that institution, noble and successful as it is, 
depends upon a single man. Let Mr. Brockway be removed from 
it, and it is a watch without a main-spring.” Dr. Elisha Harris 
replies : — 


‘*No! I must say that I know that it is a part of Mr. Brockway’s plan and duty 
so to organize his affairs that were he to die to-night the machinery would run on. 
Any great workman like him will not let anything depend upon his own individu- 
ality. Mr. Brockway was brought here for the purpose of impressing his great 
experience and individuality in all respects upon this prison, because he is a spe- 
cially peculiar man, as General Pillsbury and his father in New Hampshire were. 
If you are acquainted with General Meigs, the Quartermaster-General of the 
United States, you would say that it is not strange that, after all, the war was a 
success, though at times the pontoon bridges did not get into place ; and if Gen- 
eral Meigs were to die to-day, the methods of his office, the construction of the 
public service under his hands, have received such an impress that his life is not 
necessary to the continuance of his work. It is just so with Mr. Brockway; and 
there need be no anxiety for what may occur in the appointments of Providence in 
that respect. We have got to have such men. There is the first point, — to have 
such men, and to consider the duty of training and maintaining a considerable num- 
ber of men as prison masters.” 


Dr. Harris puts the whole matter in a nut-shell. Men who can not 
only manage prisons in the best manner themselves, but who will 
attract to their side and hold about them assistants who can take 
up the good work and carry it forward when they are gone, are ne- 
cessities in prison reform. We have a few such men ; a few women, 
also, equally effective in the even more difficult duty of managing 
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female convicts. But we need ten or twenty for every one we now 
have; and this need, until we can supply it, is and must be one 
of the great difficulties in the way of reforming our prisons. 

Another matter, less important but of more than sufficient magni- 
tude, is the lack of any system of penitentiary statistics in this country. 
We know almost nothing of the previous history of our criminals. 
We cannot identify with anything like certainty those who have been 
previously committed to our prisons. Each State is supposed to 
keep and use records of the convictions which take place in its 
courts ; each might with little difficulty interchange with the others. 
Napoleon desired that his Minister of Justice should have always at 
hand the biography of all criminals, — since the best of all elements 
of judgment as to the moral curability of an offender is a knowledge 
of his past. The French have since that time realized the idea of 
the Emperor in their casters judiciares, in which the antecedents of 
any person in France who has been in the hands of justice are set 
down with unerring certainty, and may be referred to at any time. 
The tremendous efficiency of such a system in detecting and tracing 
crime should be enough to secure its adoption. We need it as a pre- 
ventive ; but we need it equally as a remedy. Part of Mr. Brockway’s 
system consists in obtaining this history of each of his charges. The 
facts which he collects are among his principal aids in making his in- 
stitution indeed a reformatory. But we should be able to go further 
still. Dr. Wines, in an admirable paper prepared for the Prison Re- 
form Conference at Newport in 1877, and adopted by it with slight 
modifications, says on this subject :— 


“ Indeed, it may be said to be almost essential to broad and solid progress in 
this department of social science and of the public service. The laws of social 
phenomena can be ascertained only through the accumulation of facts. Returns 
of such facts, carefully gathered from a wide field of observation and skilfully 
tabulated, are indispensable to enable us to judge of the effect of any law or sys- 
tem of laws which may have been put in operation. We want to know the facts; 
but a knowledge of the facts relating to so complex a subject as that of crime and 
criminal administration implies a mass of figures collected from all quarters, and 
arranged with reference to some well-defined end. The local and special are to 
little purpose ; it is the general only that has value, — returns so numerous, so 
manifold, and drawn from so wide a field, and amid such diversified circumstances, 
as to give real significance to the results. We want an average ; but to get it we 
must have scope and variety enough, both in the range and character of the re- 
turns, to be enabled to eliminate from them the local and accidental, and retain 
only the general and permanent. Only on this condition will our inferences be 
sound and safe, and we be able to feel that our conclusions rest, not upon mere 
incidents, which may be partial and immaterial, but upon the phenomena them- 
selves, apart from variations which are temporary or adventitious.” 


we have not yet 


Well, in the acquisition of these “ bottom facts’ 
made a beginning. We treat crime as a quack treats the cases brought 
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to him for cure, — from the observation of a single phase of it, devel- 
oped generally under exceptional circumstances, and affording very 
little insight into its real nature. Our justice resembles her ancient 
prototype in one respect at least, — she is fearfully blind. We are apt 
to imagine that courts and juries have some heaven-born faculty for 
discovering the truth, when, alas! their decisions are too often turned 
to one side or the other by trifles light as air. How is prison reform 
possible without intelligent administration of justice? How is the 
convict to be made better by a sentence which he knows to be un- 
just? How is the judge or the warden to decide justly, either as to 
the guilt or the treatment of the criminal, without some certain 
knowledge of the antecedents of his crime? 

Finally, one of the great hindrances to prison reform is the sort of 
sentimentalism with which many very excellent people have come to 
regard both crime and criminals. The analogies between crime and 
disease are so convenient and apt as to be easily overestimated. 
Crime is undoubtedly a disease, or the effect of a diseased moral or- 
ganization ; but it is a disease the treatment of which must be of 
necessity somewhat heroic, — a disease in which the knife must some- 
times be applied, if the patient is to be thoroughly cured. We are in 
danger sometimes of forgetting, in our horror of over-severity, that the 
greatest possible kindness to a criminal is a severity which is inflex- 
ibly just. The rules of a prison should not be lightly made ; but 
once adopted they should be enforced to the letter. Then the con- 
vict, if he is to be reformed at all, — if his evil thoughts and incli- 
nations are to be driven out of him, his bad habits broken, — must 
work, and work to his full daily capacity. If he cannot do one kind of 
work, another should be found for him; if he can be taught to take 
a pride in the quantity or quality of his work, so much the better: 
but at all events let him work, and work hard. The habit of steady, 
regular employment is in itself an immense moral lever. With such 
a habit men do not easily fall into crime. With such a habit on leav- 
ing prison, the time when the reformation of the convict is certain to 
be tested most severely, there is a chance for him. The man who 
can and will labor steadily and well may be saved ; the one who can- 
not or will not is not worth saving. 

Such are the difficulties of prison reform. They are serious enough 
to dismay the feeble and faint-hearted ; but they are not insuperable. 
Their removal will require long, patient, and earnest labor ; the hope 
that will not be discouraged ; the love that endureth all things ; the 
faith to which all things are possible. But it can be accomplished. 

A. S. MEyRICK. 
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* fone question of debt-payment is, at present, claiming a large 

share of public attention. Opinions respecting debt-manage- 
ment are quite freely expressed, the occasion for this discussion being 
the attempted refunding of maturing obligations by the last Congress 
and the necessity for that question again to arise at the next session. 
If one regard the opinions expressed in this discussion, he will not 
observe such harmony as to indicate perfect unanimity of sentiment. 
The policy of curtailing the expenses of the government through the 
refunding of existing obligations at lower rates of interest is accepted 
by all as sound financiering ; but whether the sum thus saved shall be 
applied to the service of the sinking fund or to the reduction of taxes ; 
whether sound policy point to the adoption of long-time bonds with 
interest the lowest possible, or to bonds of shorter time, in which case 
the rate of interest would be somewhat higher; how the Government 
should place its bonds; whether any coercive measures should be 
adopted that this placing may prove successful,— these and many 
other questions which are involved in the refunding agitation have 
been the occasion of divergent opinions. It is not my purpose in the 
present article to enter upon any of the lines of study here suggested, 
except such as grow out of the general question of debt-payment ; 
and it is believed to be not inappropriate at the present time that 
this question should receive careful attention, and be submitted to as 
strict an analysis as the study of the best financiers and the practice 
of nations render possible. 

With regard to debt-payment, the policy which this country has 
adopted fails to find support in the general policies of nations. Since 
1848 many States have begun to incur public debts, while there are 
but few which have begun to discharge them. Of the great States, 
Prussia alone has kept herself clear of the evils attendant upon this 
dangerous method of financiering. England, Holland, and the United 
Stat@s are the only nations which are making honorable and effective 
endeavors to free themselves from their obligations. With these 
exceptions, the permanent debt-policy appears to have been almost 
universally adopted. The Latin peoples, whether in Europe or South 
America, as well as the peoples of eastern and western Asiatic 
civilization which have come in contact with and adopted European 
methods, do not attach much importance to the necessity of reducing 
the principal of their public debts. It is possible to observe, respect- 
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ing this point, one of the strongly marked peculiarities of the Latin 
as distinguished from the Anglo-Saxon races. What the cause of 
this may be is a query for others to answer; the fact is introduced 
here merely as a fact, for the purpose of showing that the American 
debt-policy is not the only one which rational people defend; and 
that, in consequence, a serious discussion of the question whether 
or not debts ought to be paid is a practical one, since, whichever side 
one espouse, he may find support both in the practice of many States 
and in the writings of many financiers, 

The opinions held in common by those who differ respecting the 
necessity of wiping out public obligations may be expressed as fel- 
lows: Both agree (and in this both differ from the opinion held 
during the early years of this century) that a debt can only be paid by 
means of surplus revenue ; and wherever the greater part of the rev- 
enue arise from taxes, it follows-that extra taxes become a necessary 
part of a debt-paying policy. Both agree, in the second place, that the 
burden imposed upon industries through taxes should be as light 
as the circumstances in which the State finds itself will allow. Start- 
ing from this common ground, it must be recognized that they who 
urge debt-payment and they who advocate the maintenance of the 
principle of a debt by annual payment of interest differ not as regards 
the end sought, but only as to the most practicable means of securing 
this end. This may perhaps be more readily discerned when we 
notice what constitutes the burden of a debt and the different methods 
which suggest themselves to the public financier for lessening that 
burden. 

The factors which enter into the burden of a debt are the principal 
of the debt, or the amount to be paid; the annuity occasioned by the 
debt, or the annual interest paid; and the industrial condition of 
the country, or the underpinning of the debt. _It is essential that this 
last factor be recognized, for the true conception of any burden is not 
attached merely to the weight carried, but compares that weight with 
the strength of the carrier. The point of divergence in theory be- 
tween the two methods of financiering under consideration is found 
in the choice of the element which goes to make up the public 
burden, considered by the conflicting schools of finance as worthy 
the more attention. They who advocate debt-payment direct their 
attention chiefly to the principal of the debt, while they who would 
maintain the principal and pay only the annual interest address them- 
selves wholly to the development of national industries or to the 
increase of the debt-bearing strength of the people. Each method, 
it will be observed, has a decided tendency to lessen the durden of 
the debt; the former by decreasing continually the necessity to pay 
taxes, the latter by increasing the power to bear taxes. The ques- 
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tion of debt-payment or debt-maintenance appears thus to be a 
question of method and not of principle. 

There are two classic arguments put forward by those who defend 
what is termed the perpetual debt-policy, an analysis of which is 
required by any further study of this question. The first of these 
is found in the fact that the money standard in which debts are to be 
paid is, on account of the addition to the amount of money material 
and the continued extension of credit exchanges, gradually depreci- 
ating, and in consequence the weight of the debt is continually 
becoming lighter. This argument does not call for extended consid- 
eration. The fact which it states,as a general fact embracing the 
observed variations in the purchasing power of the precious metals 
from century to century, must be recognized ; although there is some 
reason to believe, if the data furnished by a writer in a recent number 
of the “ London Statistical Journal” be accepted as valid, that this 
tendency has at the present time received a temporary check. How- 
ever this may be, the working of this factor is too tardy to be of much 
practical importance. Before depreciation in the value of the paying 
unit could visibly affect a burden like that for example which the 
United States is at present bearing, an addition of a tenth of one 
per cent to the yearly interest would have wiped out the principal. 
Moreover, the argument assumes perpetual peace, which no nation 
has any just right to expect. 

It is to the second argument for perpetual indebtedness that espe- 
cial attention must be directed. The fact upon which this argument 
is based is, that the capacity of nations to produce wealth is stead- 
ily increasing, and that capital is growing; hence the paying power 
of the nation is continually becoming stronger, and the burden of the 
debt, which is but the annual payment of interest, becomes lighter 
year by year without any direct attention from the Government. 
Why, it is urged, should high taxation be maintained to reduce the 
principal of the debt, when by the very fact that the nation lives and 
grows all the practical effect of debt-reduction is realized? Take 
for example the case of England. In 1815 the pressure of her debt 
was nine per cent computed upon her income ; in 1880 it is less than 
three per cent. This reduction of burden has been effected by the 
growth of the nation, since the principal of her debt has been but 
slightly reduced. The actual result, so far as debt-burden is con- 
cerned, is the same as though two thirds of the principal had been 
paid and her wealth remained stationary. In France, also, one may 
discover the working of the same principle ; though. here, instead 
of a reduction in the pressure of the debt while the principal remains 


‘constant, the pressure of the debt remains constant or is increased 


very slightly, while the capital sum is augmented. Thus the capital 
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sum of the French debt in 1840 was eight hundred and fifty million 
dollars, and in 1870 it was two thousand seven hundred and fifty 
million dollars ; in 1880 the principal of the debt amounted to two 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-eight million dollars. The pressure 
of the charge on account of this debt upon the national income for 
the respective periods is found to be .022, .023, and .034. That is to 
say, the national income of France has increased at as rapid a rate as 
her debt ; so that the burden of nearly four thousand millions of debt 
in 1880 is but one per cent greater than that of but eight and one 
half hundred millions in 1840. It is intended to give due weight to 
the truths embraced in these considerations, since the chief purpose 
of this article is to show that the argument based upon them in favor 
of a perpetual debt-policy is fallacious. 

An analysis of this argument shows that its error does not lie in 
the facts upon which it is based, but in the major premise which must 
be assumed in order to employ those facts as a reason why public 
debts should not be paid. Thus one must maintain as the first prem- 
ise that debt-payment retards the growth of a nation,—a position 
which, it is believed, an analysis of industrial society and a recognition 
of the effect of debt-payment upon the forces at work in it will show 
to be false. As opposed to this idea is placed the following propo- 
sition, which if substantiated will show not only that there is no 
necessary connection between debt-payment and slow national devel- 
opment, but also that rapid industrial development is obstructed by 
the maintenance of a public debt. This proposition is: The payment 
of the principal of a debt does not ‘necessarily have any tendency 
to impoverish a nation or to obstruct its material development ; but, 
on the other hand, the maintenance of the principal and the annual 
payment of interest tends to cripple the producing capacity of any 
State. 

The two parts of this proposition should receive separate attention. 
And, first, does the payment of a debt injuriously affect the industries 
of a nation? If not, at what time in the process does a nation sustain 
loss on account of a loan? This latter inquiry must be answered 
before the statement embodied in the above proposition can be ac- 
cepted ; for it is universally recognized that somewhere in the pro- 
cess of loan management, — either at the time of debt-contraction, 
or during the period that the debt is sustained, or at the date of pay- 
ment, — the nation sustains a burden on account of the adoption of the 
loan policy. If one reason from the analogy of private debts, he must 
come to the conclusion that this burden is found in the process 
of debt-payment. Reasoning of this kind is, however, entirely 
fallacious; for the State is not an individual. The State has no life 
separate from the united life of its citizens; it recognizes no interest 
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but the collective interest of those whom it represents. In the case 
of private debts, the point of view is that of a single individual. 
The debtor is a separate person from his creditor ; by payment of what 
he owes he loses control over a certain amount of capital, and his 
weight as an industrial factor is to that extent diminished: his busi- 
ness is curtailed on account of the payment. It is not so with a 
State. A State as a debtor is the corporate representative of all its 
citizens, — both they who hold obligations against it, and they from 
whose profit a percentage must be taken to satisfy those obligations. 
For the State, as an industrial organism, it is not of the slightest im- 
portance who holds and controls capital, provided it be well applied. 
The industrial condition of a State after the repayment of a debt is 
in no way inferior to its condition before repayment, measured by the 
amount of capital at hand with which to organize and perpetuate 
industries. 

The point to be held in mind is that it is capital which a State 
borrows. The State wants and appropriates to its own use that 
which, had it not been thus appropriated, might have been applied 
to some productive industry under private control. The obligations 
which the State creates against itself are written in the language 
of money because that is the only language known for the expression 
of indebtedness. The State receives money only to effect the trans- 
fer to itself of control over existing capital. 

Suppose the State to have borrowed a billion dollars: industrial 
society is not thereby mecessarily rendered any the poorer. Its pro- 
ducing capacity so far as capital is concerned is as great as before. 
Before the loan the nation was possessed of a certain amount of cap- 
ital, distributed in a thousand funds under the control of a thousand 
names. After the loan the nation as a whole holds the same amount 
of capital as before, the only difference being that the control over 
it has passed to the State. Now whether this operation be industrially 
detrimental or not depends upon the use to which the State puts the 
capital. If it be consumed in war, the State is thereby impoverished 
to the extent of the unproductive consumption, since capital, in the 
form of bacon, flour, clothes, implements, mules, and the like, has been 
destroyed. One may come then to this perception, — that the injury 
sustained by a nation on account of a war loan (loans for internal 
improvements are not here considered) is sustained at the time the 
loan is contracted, and is due to the fact that the State has caused 
a certain amount of capital to disappear finally. A consideration of 
the amount of capital destroyed is that from which one must determine 
the injury sustained by a nation on account of borrowing. 

Turn now to a consideration of debt-payment. The obligation which 
the State has created against itself is to pay a certain amount of 
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money. This money is obtained by means of taxes; is held for a 
moment, then transferred to the public creditors, and the State thus 
becomes absolved from its indebtedness. Of course it would be wrong 
to say that this transfer of money from one set of citizens to another 
does not in the least disturb capital. Money may, speaking loosely, 
be said to represent or to be the evidence of ownership in capital. By 
causing a transfer of money from one set of individuals to another, 
the evidence of ownership in and hence control over capital is trans- 
ferred. Before the transfer, one set of individuals controlled the 
capital of the country; after the transfer, ownership rests with 
another set of individuals. Before the transfer, the Government 
was under the obligation to pay an annual sum of money ; after the 
transfer of capital from one set of individuals to another, the Govern- 
ment is free from its yearly obligations, and, measured by the amount 
of capital in the country, the nation is in no wise impoverished. 
There is the same amount of food for the subsistence of laborers, 
the same amount of raw stuffs upon which to set those laborers at 
work. If the new masters of the capital be as enterprising as the 
old, the nation is in a position equally as advantageous for the contin- 
uance of its industries. This is the explanation, and in the explana- 
tion lies the defence, of the proposition that the payment of a debt 
does not necessarily impoverish a nation. The destruction of capital 
at the time the loan was contracted is that which works injury to an 
industrial society ; the subsequent struggle to recover the capital lost 
is the burden of the debt which the nation as a whole feels: the 
repayment of the principal of a debt, when held at home, is at most 
but a readjustment of ownership. It is a fallacy to consider and to 
argue that debt-payment destroys capital. 

The second part of the above proposition upon which is based 
a defence of the debt-paying policy is that the payment of interest 
upon the principal, while it is maintained, tends to cripple the produc- 
ing capacity of any State. The explanation of this is quite simple. 
Those who hold bonds, so far as they live from the proceeds of their 
bonds, form a non-producing class in the community ; that is, they are 
not interested in the actual industrial life of the present. At some 
time in the past they rendered a service to society by granting the 
Government control over capital, and thus saved society the inconven- 
ience of excessive instantaneous taxation to meet some extraordi- 
nary expenditure. In return for this service they received from the 
Government a promise of an annuity until the original principal should 
be returned. This class, therefore, is insured its living without 
further exertion. The satisfaction of all wants is certain without 
further labor; there is no motive, then, submitted to members of this 
class to interest themselves in present industries, or in the present 
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life of the people, except it be an extra economic motive, or the eco- 
nomic motive transformed into a habit of accumulation. Their_living, 
however, does come out of the industry of the present day; for bond- 
holders refuse to place upon their table beef and potatoes coequal in 
age to the bonds, — their evidence of service rendered. There is thus 
brought about a state of affairs which any rational economy must dep- 
recate. The past, or that which should be the past, prolongs itself 
into the present; not interested in the present, but living off the 
present. Thus France, even into the present century, has borne the 
interest upon a debt contracted by Charles VI. The citizens of any 
debt-bearing nation are capable of division into two classes, — the 
bond-holding and the interest-paying class. Because these are not 
always distinct personages, it does not follow that the interests repre- 
sented are not distinct. Income arises to the former out of the annu- 
ity paid them from taxes, while the latter look to profit upon active 
capital and actual labor for theirincome. Both are interested in what 
is produced at the present time, for both must live from it ; but the 
latter class is alone interested in producing, and alone quickens indus- 
tries by energy, thought, and labor. Hence itis that by the mainte- 
nance of the principal of a debt in a country, and the yearly payment 
of interest upon it, the productive strength of a nation is crippled ; 
since by this means there is maintained in the country a class which 
is giving neither labor nor energy to present production. The only 
honorable method by which this class may be made to disappear is 
through payment of the bonds it holds. Those who were previously 
State creditors would then find themselves controllers of a large 
fund of free capital, but no longer proprietors in an annuity. If now 
they would have an income, they must apply their capital. Their 
interests, and in consequence their thought and labor, come to be 
centred upon the present. By the payment of its debt the nation has 
gained no new capital, it is true, though it has lost none; but it has 
gained the attention and care of the previous bond-holders, and has 
bound their interest to the present. 

From such considerations as these, is it possible to conciude that 
the argument in favor of the maintenance of a debt, resting upon the 
fact that the nation is a progressive one, has a fallacious basis; since 
the payment of a debt, provided it be judiciously carried out, need not 
hinder the growth of the nation, while so far as it effects the disappear- 
ance of an interest-receiving class in the community, and converts the 
members into a profit-receiving class, the conditions for national 
growth are thereby rendered more propitious. 

The above discussion by no means includes all the arguments 
which may be or have been presented either for or against the policy 
of debt-payment. It does, however, include those considerations 
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which spring from the nature of the debt itself. Further study may 
be more advantageously employed in searching for the proper rate at 
which a government should expunge its obligations, than in consider- 
ing additional arguments for debt-payment. It is quite appropriate 
that this question should be introduced here, in order that no exces- 
sive, and out of their excessiveness erroneous, conclusions be drawn 
from the method adopted in setting forth the evils of a permanent 
debt. As an illustration of such an erroneous conclusion, one might 
suggest a proposition to pay off the debt of the United States within 
a year. So far as means are concerned it is perfectly possible, pro- 
vided only that industries would be continued as intensely after the 
adoption of such a policy as before. The entire debt of this country 
does not amount to the national income for five months in the year. 
But one must not forget that the accumulation of a sum of money 
equal to the present debt can be effected only through the instrumen- 
tality of taxes; that it was to avoid injurious taxes that the debt was 
originally incurred, or at least only upon that ground is it possible 
to defend the contraction of a loan. 

Thus, as in the first instance, the choice was between two evils, — 
the contraction of a loan and the assessment of taxes, —so now the 
same alternatives are presented. The question is now between the 
maintenance of the loan and a resort to taxes for its payment. With 
regard to the time at which the payment of public obligation should 
begin, it is only sound financiering which would say that the payment 
of any part of the principal of a debt should not be begun while taxes 
recognized as highly injurious remain unrepealed. The same princi- 
ple of finance upon which this conclusion rests, applied to the ques- 
tion of rapidity of payment, would lead to the rule that debt-payment 
should never proceed so rapidly as to occasion the imposition or main- 
tenance of injurious taxes. As is usually the case with practical 
questions, however, it is not in the perception of the correct principle, 
but in its application to any particular state of affairs, that the 
difficulty lies. It is a very delicate undertaking for one to determine 
just at what point the benefits arising from debt-payment cease to 
over-balance the inconvenience attendant upon the taxes which alone 
render payment possible. How may one attach a practical working 
interpretation to the expression “injurious taxes” ? What is the crite- 
rion or evidence of the presence in society of excessive demands for 
public purposes ? 

But before proceeding further it may be proper to guard against 
the charge of inconsistency in thus maintaining that taxes for the 
service of the sinking fund may be excessive, and in holding the prop- 
osition that the payment of a public debt cannot injuriously affect 
industries. Harmony is restored when one recognizes that the origi- 
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nal statement had reference to the fact of debt-payment, while this 
subordinate statement has reference to the method of debt-payment. 
The argument in the former case proceeded as though capital were 
the sole factor in production, and as if the destruction of capital were 
the only danger which the financier had to guard against. For the 
purpose of the argument it was perfectly logical to exclude all other 
factors. In applying the truth deduced, however, the exclusion of any 
factor which plays a part in industrial life must lead to erroneous 
rules of action. Capital is neither the only element nor the most im- 
portant element to be considered. It is a dead thing. The posses- 
sion of capital by a country does not show the necessity of industries, 
but the possibility of industries only. The financier must not only 
guard against the destruction of capital, but he must also avoid de- 
stroying the motive for applying capital. The mainspring of all 
industrial life is the hope of profit. Without the possibility of per- 
sonal gain no industries will be undertaken. If this cardinal truth be 
firmly grasped, the meaning of the expression “injurious taxes ”’ will 
at once appear. That taxation is injurious which reduces profits to 
such a point that the spirit of private enterprise does not find suffi- 
cient inducement to undertake industries. For a State to endeavor 
to pay off its obligations so rapidly that on account of this payment 
the spirit of private enterprise is crushed, would be suicidal, since it 
would effect the disappearance of the fund out of which alone pay- 
ment can be made. Although there is a tendency in progressive 
societies for profits to fall; although each succeeding generation is 
willing to save and apply capital for a lower percentage return than 
the one which preceded it, there is always in every community a 
point below which profits cannot fall and the industries of the com- 
munity be maintained. The legislator must determine this limit, 
and the taxes imposed must not force profits below it. This, then, 
theoretically answers the question as to how rapidly a State should 
pay its debt. It should not proceed so rapidly that the taxes imposed 
reduce profits below the working minimum. 

The practical question, however, still remains. What is the rate of 
profit in the United States which the financier must recognize, and 
which sets the limit to the rapidity with which a debt may be paid ? 
To answer this question confidently from a prior consideration would 
be very difficult if not impossible ; nor is this necessary, since the 
practical issue for the United States at the present time is not 
whether a certain policy shall be inaugurated, but shall an adopted 
policy be continued. A rapid review of the management of the 
public debt since its contraction will be of assistance in studying 
this question. 

The interest-bearing obligations of the United States stood at 
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their maximum in August, 1865, amounting at that date to two thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty-one million dollars. According to 
the last statement from the Treasury Department, that form of in- 
debtedness had been reduced to one thousand six hundred and sixty- 
three million dollars,—thus showing an annual rate of decrease of 
fifty-one million dollars. This does not, however, adequately represent 
the rapidity with which this portion of the debt was extinguished 
while it alone received the attention of Congress. Previous to July, 
1876, the annual payments amounted to sixty-one million dollars. 
The years 1877 and 1878 were devoted to preparation for the resump- 
tion of specie payments, which was successfully accomplished in 1879. 
It would not be quite accurate to say that resumption had effected 
a practical payment of the non-interest bearing portion of the debt, 
although, maintained as it is by coin reserve, it has provided for this 
debt and taken it out of the domain of changing politics. The vol- 
ume of United States notes outstanding has, since 1865, been reduced 
from four hundred and twenty-eight millions to three hundred and 
forty-six millions, the retirement of which is an actual payment of so 
much debt. In addition to this, twenty-six millions fractional currency 
have been withdrawn and metallic currency issued in its place. These 
operations represent the extent of the payment of public obligations 
since the close of the war; they do not, however, complete the state- 
ment of the beneficial changes in the character of the debt. By the 
refunding operations since 1870 an annual payment on account of 
interest of 19.9 million dollars has been effected. 

Possibly these results reduced to a per capita basis may be more 
easily grasped than if stated only in the language of amounts. In 
1865 the per capita debt of the United States — the total debt less 
cash in the treasury being here considered — was seventy-eight dollars 
and twenty-five cents ; in 1880 it was thirty-seven dollars and seventy- 
four cents. In 1865 the per capita interest on account of the debt was 
four dollars and twenty-nine cents ; in 1880 it was one dollar and fifty- 
six cents. To guard against error of judgment it is necessary to 
remember that increase of population has worked with decrease of 
debt-obligations to effect this somewhat marvellous reduction of debt- 
burden; and it must also be recognized that the annual interest 
paid, which reduces the per capita interest to such a low figure, does 
not include the annual payment to the sinking fund on account of 
bonds purchased. 

Such a record as the above, viewed in the light of present mate- 
rial prosperity, offers a strong presumption, to say the least, that the 
rate of debt-payment has not rendered necessary excessive taxa- 
tion or decreased general profits below the working minimum. The 
only criticism which might be offered would be in the line of an 
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inquiry as to whether the late depression in business might in any 
way be traced to the debt-policy of the Government; but it appears 
unscholarly to assign such a strong effect to so weak a cause, when 
there is at hand an adequate cause, or combination of causes, which 
may be held responsible. This adequate cause, so far as it is purely 
American, is found in the contraction of values which must inevitably 
follow every period of wide-spread inflation. At least it may be said 
that there appears now in the midst of prosperity no ground for the 
claim that the rate of debt-payment should be diminished. 

Another method of approaching this question would be much more 
satisfactory if only sufficiently accurate data could be procured to 
serve as the basis of calculation ; that is, to determine the average rate 
of profit and estimate that portion of taxes which go to the service 
of the debt upon it. To determine the rate of profit from a careful 
analysis of the returns from various businesses is at present impossi- 
ble ; an estimate, however, by another process, upon which some degree 
of reliance may be placed, is possible. Profit, stripped of any techni- 
cal sénse which economists may attach to the word, means simply the 
excess of that which is produced over the necessary cost of production, 
From the national standpoint, then, the profit upon a year’s industry 
will be represented by the increased valuation of real and personal 
property. If this be accepted, it follows that the rate of profit may 
be found by computing the increment of value to the nation for 
any period of production upon the valuation of property at the begin- 
ning of the period. It may be objected that the only available valua- 
tions for the country at large are those taken for purposes of taxation, 
and that these are incorrect. While admitting that assessment 
estimates are far from satisfactory, the inappropriateness of this par- 
ticular criticism will be recognized when one remembers that the va- 
lidity of a statement in the language of ratios does not depend upon 
‘the exact accuracy of the statistics which form its basis. It is only 
necessary that whatever errors exist be in the same direction and on 
account of the same causes, — which is the case for the problem in 
hand. Wealth statistics in this country, for example, are not of the 
nature of the population statistics in China, where one enumeration 
is taken to serve as basis for a system of taxation, and another for the 
distribution of public benefits. 

An application of the method of computation here suggested leads 
to the acceptance of a rate of profit for the United States varying 
from seven to eight and one half per cent. The decennial increase in 
valuation of real and personal property is shown to be not far from 
one hundred and twenty-five percent. Between 1860 and 1870 it fell 
to ninety per cent; but this decrease was undoubtedly on account of 
disturbance of industries in the Southern States, occasioned by the 
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war, and the consequent reorganization of labor upon the free basis. 
For the last decade there is no reason to believe that this section 
of the country has fallen behind the rate of economic progress attained 
by any other. 

The question as to whether the present rate of debt-payment has 
a tendency injuriously to affect industries or not, is now brought 
within a compass which may be easily grasped. The average rate 
of profit in the United States would be increased but seven tenths 
of a mill were the sinking-fund payment of the present year to be 
passed. The entire service of the national debt, including interest 
and sinking fund, entails a burden of but one and three-tenths 
mills on existing profits. A surplus payment the present year of 
fifty millions would decrease profits but eight tenths of a mill. It 
appears, therefore, that if one compare the rate of profit in this coun- 
try with that of other countries to which labor and capital might 
emigrate, there remains a wide margin before profits shall be reduced 
below the working minimum ; and the policy of rapid debt-payment, 
accepted so unanimously by the people of this country, is capable of 
complete defence. 

The bearing of this conclusion in determining the proper form 
of bonds for the next process of refunding is clear. Those bonds 
should be so drawn as to give the Government full control over them, 
that there may be in every year a sufficient amount of redeemable 
debt to consume the surplus devoted to debt-payment ; otherwise the 
Treasury will be obliged to cancel debt, if at all, through purchase 
upon the market, which for a country with good credit is always an 
expensive operation. It would of course be possible to refund at such 
low rates of interest as to sink the bonds below par ; but such a plan 
is only defensible as part of a perpetual debt-policy. When it is the 
purpose of the Government quickly to reimburse the principal, the 
saving of interest while outstanding is more than counterbalanced by - 
the advanced value which must be paid. At present, seven hundred 
and ten millions of debt are tied up until 1907, and one hundred and 
eighty-five millions until 1891, the remainder of the debt being now 
under control of Congress. Sound policy would dictate that this latter 
amount be so shaped that it, as well as the debt of 1891, may be 
entirely wiped out before 1907. An excessively low rate of interest 
is believed to be of less importance than the maintenance of strict 
control over the debt. 

It will be observed that this article presents no new plan of 
debt-management, but considerations merely in support of the one 
already adopted. Its only purpose is to defend the policy of rapid 
debt-payment, and to encourage the people of this country in its 


maintenance. 
Henry CARTER ADAMS. 
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© js three hundred and fifty-eight colleges of the United States re- 

port the value of their “ grounds, buildings, and apparatus” to be 
$36,871,213; and the amount of their productive funds, $37,071,958. 
The property of the wealthiest, together with their entire annual in- 


come, is thus estimated ! : — 
Buildings, Productive Annual 
Grounds, etc. Funds. Income. 


University of California. . . . . «~ $805,000 $750,000 $105,000 
Vale College . 2. ss 2 © © © © eo 587,000 136,000 
University of Iowa . . . + + + + 400,000 218,000 32,000 
Bowdoin College . . . o « « «© Sena 221,000 26,000 
Johns Hopkins University . (ana. * * 3,000,000 180,000 
Amherst College . . . . +. « « «+ 400,000 410,000 51,000 
Harvard College . . - + + «© © © © @ 3,61 5,000 2 231,000 
Tufts College . . . -. « - « + + 250,000 600,000 38,000 
University of Michigan. . . . . . @50,000 - « «+ about 50,000 
University of Minnesota . . + + 200,000 425,000 42,000 
Washington University ae Louis » + 300,000 500,000 S0,000 
Rutgers College . . , + + 400,000 313,000 29,000 
College of New Jersey . . . . . «+ 800,000 859,000 75,000 
Hamilton College . . . . . + + + 320,000 260,000 24,000 
Cornell University . . . + . + + 912,000 1,263,000 100,000 
Vassar College. . . +. + + + + + 689,000 281,000 63,000 
Dartmouth College . . +. + + + «+ 100,000 450,000 3 46,000 8 
Columbia College . oe ee eo « ee 4,763,000 315,000 
Union College . . . «© + «+ * «+ + 430,000 300,000 29,000 
Oberlin College . . . + + + + + 400,000 120,000 12,000 
Lafayette College. . . . + + + + 675,000 gsi 23,000 
Lehigh University . .. . + + + 600,000 1,900,000 76,000 
Brown University. . . . - »- + + 2 «© « 600,000 66,000 
Vanderbilt University . . . . . + 450,000 600,000 2,000 
University of Wisconsin . . . . ~- 350,000 483,000 32,000 


In comparison with the University of Oxford and of Cambridge 
the wealthiest American colleges are poor. Previous to the last dec- 
ade little was known of either the property or the income of these 
universities ; but the report of ‘the commissioners published in 1874 
showed that in 1871 their entire income (including the colleges) was 
4754,000. Of the value of their property it was and is impossible to 
form an exact estimate; but a principal item was 319,718 acres of 


1 These estimates, as well as many that appear in other paragraphs, are based upon the 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1878. 

2 Entire University. 

® All departments. 
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land. All Souls’ College,»Oxford, had in 1871 an income of £18,000; 
Merton, £17,500 ; New, £30,000; St. John’s, Cambridge, £50,000 ; 
and Trinity about £60,000. Of the twenty German universities only 
three — Leipsic, Heidelberg, and Griefswald — are known to possess 
property, and this in an amount not sufficient to meet expenses. 
From the State treasury are drawn the funds necessary for the pros- 
ecution of the university's work. For their income the English uni- 
versities depend mainly on their property; the German on State 
appropriations ; and the American colleges on both property and 
tuition fees in about equal amounts. 

The State universities, of which there are not less than seventeen 
in this country, are established and supported by the governments of 
the Commonwealths in which they are situated. They are an inte- 
gral part of the educational system of each State. Their buildings are 
public property, and the main portion of their funds is drawn from 
the public chest. But the funds and properties of other colleges and 
universities are derived principally from the gift and bequest of 
individuals. 

The history of the financial beginnings of the older colleges is very 
commonplace ; the history of one is, in broad outlines, the history of 
all. It is a history of penury, of endeavors for an endowment, and 
of constant needs far outrunning the means of supply. That this 
was the condition of all the older American colleges, excepting Wil- 
liam and Mary, which down to the Revolutionary War was the best 
endowed of all our institutions of learning, is well known; but it is 
not so generally recognized that the colleges founded in the present 
century have, with a few remarkable exceptions, passed through the 
same struggle for an ample endowment. 

Williams College received as its original fund about fourteen thou- 
sand dollars, one quarter of which was derived from the proceeds of 
a lottery, and the principal part of the remainder from the estate of 
Colonel Ephraim Williams. Bowdoin’s endowment consisted mainly 
of several townships of land lying in Maine, and of gifts of James 
Bowdoin in both land and money. Amherst at the time of its estab- 
lishment rejoiced in the possession of fifty thousand dollars, raised by 
small contributions, and in the generosity of other friends who gave, 
to a large extent, the materials and the labor which erected its first 
building. The struggle of Wesleyan University for a foothold was 
long and hard. Contributions for its endowment were, as President 
Fisk said, “as meagre as the leakage of a miser’s purse.” Oberlin 
began in the purchase of a tract of land three miles square at a dollar 
and fifty cents an acre by its missionary founders, Shipherd and Stew- 
art. Kenyon was, like Oberlin, hewn out of the wilderness by Bishop 
Chase, supported by five thousand guineas from England. The large 
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majority of the better colleges of the West, founded between 1840 
and 1880, havé been obliged to contend, year after year, against 
the most common and pressing wants. Their students have been 
few, and these few as poor in purse as the college. The salaries of 
their professors have too frequently been the merest pittance. Their 
funds have run so low that bankruptcy has constantly stared them 
in the face. They have been aided by donations from the churches 
of the religious denominations which they represent. Their presi- 
dents have besieged the liberal and wealthy men of the East for 
gifts or bequests. Many of them are now firmly established; but 
some others, not a few, cannot yet see the dawn of their financial 
prosperity. 

Within the last score of years donations to the colleges have been 
most numerous and munificent. It is hardly an exaggeration to say, 
that since 1860 they have received amounts fully equal to their entire 
valuation in that year. In 1847, when Abbott Lawrence gave fifty 
thousand dollars to Harvard, it was said to be “the largest amount 
ever given at one time during the lifetime of the donor to any public 
institution in this country.” Several colleges and universities have 
within this period been founded with endowments sufficient from 
their very beginning to make them independent of the whim of leg- 
islatures or of the income of tuition fees. Cornell University received 
by a Congressional land-grant nearly a million acres, besides five 
hundred thousand dollars from Ezra Cornell, whose name it perpet- 
uates. Vassar also began with a gift of more than four hundred 
thousand dollars from Matthew Vassar. Smith received before its 
doors were open about half a million from Sophia Smith. Wellesley 
was at the outset well endowed by Henry F. Durant. The Johns 
Hopkins University possessed before it had enrolled a single student 
not less than three millions of dollars. The older colleges have added 
vastly to their resources within these last two decades. Harvard’s 
property has tripled in value; Yale’s in the various departments 
has increased by not less than a million and a half; Princeton’s by 
more than a million, and Dartmouth’s by a large amount. During 
President Stearns’s administration of twenty-two years Amherst re- 
ceived more than eight hundred thousand dollars. 

If, as the Commissioner of Education has stated, over fifty millions 
of dollars have been given to the educational institutions of the 
United States, more than thirty millions were given to the colleges 
in the eighth decade of the present century. The amounts given in 
each of the first ‘eight years, for which only are the statistics com- 
plete, are: — 
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These sums were contributed in amounts running from a few dollars 
to hundreds of thousands, and in a few instances to millions. Among 
the most munificent of the benefactors, in addition to several already 
named, are George Peabody, Mrs. Valeria G. Stone of Malden, Mass., 
Johns Hopkins of Baltimore, Ario Pardee of Hazelton, Pa, John 
C. Green of New York, Henry W. Sage of Brooklyn, Samuel Wil- 
liston of Easthampton, Mass., Joseph E. Sheffield, Amasa Stone of 
Ohio, Nathan Matthews and Nathaniel Thayer of Boston, and Alex- 
ander Agassiz of Cambridge. The roll might be lengthened to in- 
definite limits, but these names represent the larger gifts. The gifts 
of the younger Agassiz in carrying on the Museum which his father 
founded already exceed three hundred thousand dollars. Nathan 
Matthews and Nathaniel Thayer have each given more than a quar- 
ter of a million to Harvard University. Amasa Stone gave five hun- 
dred thousand dollars to Western Reserve College, on condition of 
its removal from Hudson to Cleveland. Samuel Williston gave one 
hundred and fifty thousand to Amherst College, and richly endowed 
the seminary at Easthampton which bears his name. Joseph E. Shef- 
field gave to the Scientific School of Yale College nearly four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The gifts of Henry W. Sage and Ezra Cornell 
to the university at Ithaca, N. Y., aggregate more than a million, To 
Princeton the late John C. Green gave seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars ; and to Lafayette Ario Pardee has since 1864 given at 
different intervals more than half a million. The largest single be- 
quest ever made, at least in this country if not in any country, to an 
educational institution is the three millions which Johns Hopkins, a 
Baltimore merchant, gave to found the university which transmits his 
name. Mrs. Valeria G. Stone — the wife of a Boston merchant who 
retired from business in 1850, and who received some two millions 
from her husband, with the understanding that it should be chiefly 
distributed “to educational, charitable, or benevolent institutions, 
causes, or objects” — has thus far disbursed about twelve hundred 
thousand dollars. As Mr. Hopkins left a large share of his property 
to one institution, it is by contrast interesting to note the different 
collegiate institutions to which Mrs. Stone saw fit, under the advice 
of judicious trustees, to devote a considerable portion of her estate : — 


1 All educational purposes. 
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Amherst College, Stone Professorship of Biology . . . » + + $50,000 
American Missionary Association, for institutions at Nashville, Atlanta, 

Talladega, Tougaloo, and New Orleans . . - + 1§0,000 
Bowdoin College, Professorship of Intellectual and Moral al Philosophy, and 

to finish Memorial Hall . ....... 75,000 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn... . . 10,000 
Dartmouth College, Stone eepepened of Intellectual ona Moral Philos- 

ophy. . . cave neecensnsnscnvces 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo. . « ° « 95,750 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., Professorship i in Natural History + «+ 30,000 
es s 0s $$ see 6 6 ee ese eee ee oe 
Oberlin College. . . (ses oh ee ae wo oe eo 
Wellesley College, Stone Hall . coc ee peewee oe oo +o SORES 
oe eee ee ee 
eS, ee ee ee ee ee 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill... . . . . « «© «© «© «© «© «© « « 20,000 
CS eee ee eee ee ae ee ee 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis.. . . . . © « «© © © «© © © © © © 20,000 
Roberts College, Constantinople . . . . . . . + + «© «© « « « 20,000 
Howard University, Washington, D.C.. . . . - . « « «© «+ « «+ 25,000 
Beren College, Berea, Ky. . . . - 2 + «© © 8 © © 0 © 2 oe 630000 
New West Education Commission . . . . . - «+ + «© «© «© « « 12,500 
Doane College, Crete, Neb. . . :: & 3 es ee oe eee 
Colorado College, Colorado Spriags, Col. hee secs enw cies BR 
Washburne College, Topeka, Kansas . . . . - . + «© « «© + + 5,000 


George Peabody gave about eight millions to benevolent objects, 
of which about one quarter forms the “ Southern Educational Fund.” 
To Yale and Harvard he gave each one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars ; to Washington College, Virginia, sixty thousand ; to Kenyon, 
Ohio, twenty-five thousand ; and to various scientific Institutes about 
a million and a half, two thirds of which endowed the institution at 
Baltimore. 

In respect to the geographical distribution of these benefactions it 
is evident that wherever the greatest wealth is combined with the 
highest degree of intelligence they are the largest. If the people of 
a State are wealthy, but are not of a high order of intelligence, they 
will not give generously to the endowment of colleges. If they are 
highly intelligent, but poor in purse, as the people of Maine for 
instance, they cannot give. If they are lacking in both intelligence 
and wealth, as they are in too many of the Southern States, they 
also cannot give. But wherever they are both wealthy and intelli- 
gent, as in New York and Massachusetts, the benevolences are the 
most liberal. From the Eastern States, in which the highest degrees 
of wealth and education are combined, a large proportion of the 
gifts which are received in the West and South are derived. These 
general statements are illustrated in the following table, which repre- 
sents the gifts made to the collegiate institutions of the different 
States :— 
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Gifts to Universities and Colleges. 










































States and 

Territories. 1877. 1878. 
Sa ae ee ee 

Arkansas . oe ee oe « 
oe a a ee $125,000 
Colorado . . - + + e+ es © @ 2,000 5,000 
Connecticut . . .- + + © © «© «© 27,30! 189,590 
Delaware . rT a ee he ae ‘ 
Florida . , . a — 
Georgia . - + + + + © + + + 20,000 50,000 
OO Fe ee ee ae a 58,970 
Ps st wt te eee ee 4,200 21,500 
Pe yas 4 se Se OS ae eee 14,100 
es: a ye eo be aah 8,400 1,600 
Kentucky . .- . . + © «© © + « J1,450 23,750 
eae ee a ee ae 
ae. £60 « + -¢ +e es & 1,500 10,500 
Maryland . sg ee ee ste, % 22,400 
Massachusetts .. . + + + + «+ 233,839 238,532 
Michigan . . - - + + + + + + 17,264 27,700 
ee ae a ae ee 2,140 756 
Mississippi ce s oe ee oe — 2. 
ee a ae 19,180 
ne a ae a 5,550 12,000 
New Hampshire .... + + + 1§,000 35,000 
New Jersey 0 me > i ee aS 2 a8 
New York. . - »- © 0 © © « « S88,907 118,727 
North Carolina gle mene. Shee meme on 17,900 
et ss ee 0% 2 Se SO ee 64,295 
Oregon. . - + + + © se eo 1,000 2,000 
Pennsylvania. . . . + + + + «+ 144,100 161,880 
Rhode Island . ye oe © ‘& wet ees 9,774 
South Carolina . . . «. + «+ + « 1§,000 9,172 
ee. 2. Sg ee ee ee 7,360 36,981 
(+ «ie « « & © 99 aoe ee 16,000 
.. ee ee ee eee eer ee 10,000 
Virginia . . . © © «© oe © « «© 130,000 62,000 
West Virginia + Ste wt 6 ere oa o 
Cs i ee go Se ae 5,000 22,165 
District of Columbia . 3,161 
Utah eee 


Washington Territory . 








TO sé de s es eu + Oe $1,389,633 


About one third of these amounts was given to the colleges in New 
England, and somewhat more than one half to the colleges of the sea- 
board States. In Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New York the 
largest gifts fell. 

Of the usefulness of gifts’ and bequests made to colleges there is 
no question. So long as the colleges are designed to promote 
learning, to ennoble character, and to foster righteousness, so long 
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will the endowment of them prove beneficent. Even if the State 
should establish, as has been done in several Commonwealths, a 
university for the training of its youth, and allow them to resort 
thither with the same freedom as to its other public schools, it 
is clear that in other Commonwealths the best colleges are, and 
for generations will be, those endowed by individual citizens. It 
is also clear that a college cannot meet its barest expenses from 
its natural source of income,—the tuition fees. Even Harvard, 
with a fee double or triple that of most colleges, spent in a re- 
cent year twenty thousand dollars more than it received from stu- 
dents ; and this cost was exclusive of the expense of the library 
and of the general administration. Endowment is essential to the 
continued existence of a college. 

The important question, in-which part of the United States is the 
need of educational endowments most pressing, is not easily answered. 
President Magoun of Iowa College affirms, “that the next fifteen 
millions of dollars for higher institutions of learning should come 
West.” In 1871, before assuming the presidency of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Professor Bartlett asserted that there “was a far more vital need 
elsewhere” than on the Atlantic coast for the fifteen millions of dol- 
lars which up to that year had been given to the Atlantic colleges. 
But President Eliot constantly declares that, in relation to its finan- 
cial demands, Harvard must be regarded as a poor, and not as she is 
usually considered a rich, college. At the beginning of the last dec- 
ade the benefactions to Western colleges amounted to one eighth of 
those to Eastern. Up to the year 1871 the largest individual dona- 
tion made to a Western college was fifty thousand dollars, — a sum 
which was given by Mr. Carleton, of Boston, to found the institution 
in Minnesota which honors his name. One method of determining 
the place wherein lies the greatest need of additional endowment 
consists in comparing the amount of the funds which the colleges of 
a State possess with the population of that State : — 


oe Entire Collegiate Proportion of Endow- 
Population : Census, 1880. Eateemelt. ment to each Person. 


Alabama . 
Arkansas 

California 
Colorado . 


Connecticut . 


Delaware 
Georgia . 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa . 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


Carried forward . 


1,262,344 
802,564 
864,686 
194,649 
622,683 
146,654 

1,538,983 

3,078,636 

1,978,358 

1,624,463 
995,335 


- 1,648,599 


$807,000 
~ 61,000 
2,298,000 

130,000 
1,060,000 

158,000 
1,115,000 
4,686,000 
1,900,000 
1,829,000 

457,000 
1,126,000 


$15,627,000 


$ .63 
-07 
2.64 
-66 
1.54 
1.07 
72 
1.52 
96 
1.11 
“45 
.68 
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Population : Census, 1880. —  aneaklen 
Brought forward . . . « «. + + « + »« $15,627,000 
Louisiana . . . . 940,263 448,000 S 47 
Maine. . .- . . « 648,945 1,451,000 2.23 
Maryland . . . . 935,139 3,408,000 3-63 
Massachusetts .". . 1,783,086 6,175,000 3-40 
Michigan . . . ~ 1,634,096 1,646,000 1.00 
Minnesota . .. . 780,807 804,000 1.02 
Mississippi . . . - 1,131,899 491,000 -43 
Missouri. . . . ~ 2,169,091 * 1,888,000 87 
Mebente « ». « « 452,432 241,000 53 
Mow. . « «« < 62,265 » ee at a 
New Hampshire . . 347,784 550,000 1.58 
New Jersey. . . « 1,130,892 2,393,000 2.11 
New York . . . . 5,083,173 14,794,000 2.91 
North Carolina . . 1,400,000 646,000 45 
Glfe . 0 «is « +» Se 4,687,000 1.46 
Oregon . ..-s -; 174,767 463,000 2.59 
Pennsylvania . . . 4,282,738 933,000 1.88 
Rhode Island .. . 276,528 600,000 2.16 
South Carolina. . . 995,706 722,000 72 
Tennessee . . . . 1,542,463 2,422,000 1.57 
Texas. . - + « « & 997,909 444,000 -27 
Vermont. . . . . 332,286 686,000 2.06 
Virginia . . . + « 1,512,203 1,950,000 1.28 
West Virginia . . . 618,193 602,000 -97 
Wisconsin . . . . 1,315,386 1,650,000 1.25 
District of Columbia . 177,638 1,010,000 5.68 
ea se we te 143,907 es 00% > 
Washington. . 75,120 105,000 1.39 


Tomi « «0 © @o ow © 0 oe le 6 Opeeegese $1.49 


These comparisons contain very interesting data. They show that 
the largest amount invested in colleges, in relation to the number of 
inhabitants, is found in the District of Columbia ; that of any State the 
largest is in Maryland; and the next to the largest in Massachusetts. 
Having less than three dollars and more than two for each inhabitant 
are, in their order, New York, California, Oregon, Maine, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, and Vermont; less than two and more than one, Penn- 
sylvania, New Hampshire, Tennessee, Connecticut, Illinois, Ohio,. 
Washington, Virginia, Wisconsin, Iowa, Delaware, Minnesota, and 
Michigan ; less than one, West Virginia, Indiana, Missouri, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Kentucky, Colorado, Alabama, Nebraska, Louisiana,. 
Kansas, North Carolina, Mississippi, Texas, and Arkansas. A large 
proportion of the Western States have less than two and more than 
one dollar an inhabitant ; and a yet larger proportion of the Southern 
States have less than one. 

By comparing the population of these States with the amounts held 
by their colleges, some remarkable contrasts are made evident. New 
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Jersey and Mississippi have the same population, yet the colleges of 
the former have fourfold the endowment of the Southern State. Vir- 
ginia and Texas have nearly the same population, yet the State in 
which Jefferson founded a university has nearly five times the college 
property which Texas has. The population of New York exceeds 
that of North Carolina nearly four times, but its college endowments 
exceed those of North Carolina more than twenty times. Maryland, 
Louisiana, and Kansas have each a population between nine hundred 
thousand and a million, yet Maryland’s college property is eight 
times in excess of that of either of the other two States. California 
has a population slightly larger than that of Arkansas, yet the endow- 
ments of its colleges are thirty-seven times larger. The ten New 
England and Middle States possess twenty-eight per cent of the 
entire population, and forty-seven per cent of the college property. 
The Western States have thirty-two per cent of the population, and 
twenty-eight per cent of the college property. The Southern States 


have thirty-six per cent of the population, and twenty-one per cent 
‘of the college property. Assuming, therefore, population as a basis, 


the greatest demand for additional endowments is in the South. 
But the basis is evidently in certain respects imperfect, since a pop- 


‘ulation however large and however lacking in well-endowed colleges 


may feel little need of possessing the facilities for bestowing a liberal 
education. There is another basis of comparison which in certain 
respects is more just. It consists in comparing the number of stu- 
dents in the colleges of a State with the income of the productive 
funds of those colleges. The following table exhibits these facts : — 


Number of Stu- Income from Produc- Proportion for each 


dents, 1878. tive Funds, 1878. Student. 
ee $24,000 $57.94 
Askemeas. . « 2 © 102 1,900 18.62 
California .... . 8094 116,055 129.81 
Colorado. «© 2 2 s 13 15,000 1,153-84 
Connecticut. . .- - . 942 42,709 45-33 
Delaware. . . +--+ > 50 4,980 854.18 
Georgia ...-+-+-+ 44! 42,300 95-91 
sss... + « 2 128,766 57.45 
nh «se a es se OD 47,700 35-97 
ae aa ae 53,700 42.54 
ee 6 4-6 60. 's 279 4,713 16.89 
Kentucky. . .. +--+ 977% 25,470 33-03 
Lowislama. . - +--+. 298 19,488 84.73 
ts «4s @ se 6 «ae 26,050 61.72 
Maryland. . . . . « 1,132 181,734 161.01 
Massachusetts . . . . 1,710 304,107 177.84 
Michigan. . . «. + + 1,016 79,958 78.69 
Minnesota... + + 234 49,081 209.74 
Mississippi . . . . . 326 3,960 12.14 





Carried forward . . . .« «+ 13,806 1,171,671 
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Number of Stu- Income from Produc- Proportion for each 








dents, 1878. tive Funds, 1878. Student. 
Brought forward . . . . .« 13,806 $1,171,671 
ew ct ltl lk 155,125 $122.53 
0 Se ee ae a 123 oo Foe ss 
Nevada : a — i; os ae 
New Hampshire . . . 315 25,000 79.33 
New Jersey. . - - - 663 81,003 122.17 
New Vork « . « « « 3895 477,942 150.53 
North Carolina. . . . 723 10,500 14.52 
Oe acct cs 2 + 177,101 64.14 
Oregon . 1. +. 0+ - 28 15,600 62.90 
Pennsylvania . . . . 1,874 181,439 96.81 
Rhode Island . .. . 243 38,077 156.69 
South Carolina. . . . 334 31,116 93.16 
Tennessee .. . + + 1,400 75,890 54.20 
Oe a 1,900 2.04 
Vermont. .... >» 192 13,010 57-76 
Virginia . . . « « « 1,004 21,858 21.77 
West Virginia. . .. 260 9,800 39.69 
Wisconsin . ... + 780 §2.292 66.78 
District of Columbia. . 144 8,500 59.02 
Washington. ... - 127 500 3-93 
Tel. tlt ol le $2,543,324 


By this table it appears that the proportion of the income drawn 
from the productive funds of the colleges of each State varies from 
more than eleven hundred dollars, as in Colorado, to two dollars, as 
in Texas, for each student. In Delaware it is more than eight hun- 
dred, and in Minnesota, which shows the next highest rate, two hun- 
dred and nine. Having less than two hundred and more than one 
hundred are the following States, in order: Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Rhode Island, New York, California, Missouri, and New Jersey ; 
having less than one hundred dollars and more than fifty dollars of 
income for each student, — Pennsylvania, Georgia, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, New Hampshire, Michigan, Vermont, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Oregon, Maine, District of Columbia, Illinois, Alabama, and Tennes- 
see ; and with less than fifty dollars, — Connecticut, Iowa, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, Kentucky, Virginia, Arkansas, Kansas, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Washington, and Texas. But in inferring from these facts 
in what States occur the greatest needs of further educational endow- 
ments it must be remembered that many of the students of the col- 
leges of a State have their homes in other Commonwealths. About 
one half of the students in Massachusetts reside beyond the Massa- 
chusetts boundaries. In its colleges are students from Colorado and 
Delaware, whose proportional income for each student is largest. 
Still, the general truth holds that the State having the largest num- 
ber of students, of whatever residence, should also have the largest 
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amount of funds for their training. This conclusion, therefore, like 
the former indicates that, with the exception of a few States, the 
greatest need of educational endowments is in the South and West. 
But any answer to the question as to the place of the greatest need 
of further endowment is considerably determined by the answer to 
another and more comprehensive question : Should the endowments 
rather be centred in a few colleges than scattered in small amounts in 
the three or thirty colleges of each of the States? Would it be bet- 
ter, to take a specific instance, to give to Harvard College the three 
millions of dollars, which its president now desires for the whole uni- 
versity, than to divide the amount among six or even three institu- 
tions in Texas, Arkansas, and Minnesota? The consideration of this 
question would evidently carry us beyond the limits of this paper. 
CHARLES F, Tuwinc. 


BARON BETTINO RICASOLI: 
THE ITALIAN OLD-CATHOLIC STATESMAN. 


Y is proposed to erect at Rome a great national monument to 

Victor Emanuel, first king of a united Italy. It is proposed to set 
before the future, in enduring bronze, that king of indomitable loyalty, 
surrounded by those whose daring intellect, unconquerable resolution, 
and patient, enduring faith wrought out, under his leadership, Italian 
independence and nationality. Among those whose figures shall 
hereafter stand around the king’s upon that monument, not one — 
Balbo, D’Azeglio, Cavour, La Marmora, Farini, Rattazzi, Garibaldi — 
has been more reverenced or will be longer honored for moral great- 
ness than the Baron Bettino Ricasoli. 

The Ricasoli have had an unbroken family history for eight hun- 
dred years, from the time when they built their castle of Brolio, whose 
massive gray walls and battlemented towers still overhang and domi- 
nate the slopes of the Chianti hills, some sixteen miles from Siena. 
Indeed, it is claimed that the origin of the family can be dated back 
four centuries earlier than this. The Ricasoli have borne the baroni- 
al title since the fourteenth century ; and they have ever been a proud, 
stern race, strong of purpose and iron willed, from that fierce captain 
of the Guelphs, the first Bettino, who dictated the fortunes of Flor- 
ence almost five hundred years ago. 

The late baron, who was born March 9, 1809, found himself at 
eighteen the representative and head of this ancient family, and the 
heir of the old castle and of a dilapidated fortune. Marrying in 1830, 
he gave the next fifteen years of his life to domestic duties and to the 
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improvement of his patrimony. He lived retired on his ancestral 
domain, devoting himself to agricultural studies, to the reclama- 
tion of his neglected lands, to draining the marshes, to the improve- 
ment of the vine and olive, and especially to the manufacture of wine 
and the culture of the silk-worm. With no less earnestness he ap- 
plied himself to improve the condition of his peasantry, and to the ed- 
ucation of their children. He undertook the restoration of the old 
feudal castle, gradually but thoroughly replacing its crumbling stones 
and embellishing the interior at a cost, in all, of some four hundred 
thousand dollars ; although he himself always lived with the utmost 
simplicity. In what he called his hours of relaxation, he gave his 
personal attention to the education of his daughter and only child, 
whom he taught to interest herself in all that concerned the welfare 
of those dependent on them. Holding that “the well ordered family 
was the necessary foundation of the well ordered State,” he was accus- 
tomed to say that the patriot should begin his labors for his country 
at home. During this period, moreover, he meditated much and 
deeply on the social and political condition of Italy, and upon the les- 
sons to be learned from the sufferings brought upon her not only by 
princely misrule, but also by the vain outbreaks and conspiracies of 
the Carbonari. In all these cares, whether in his domestic life, as a 
large landed proprietor, or as a patriot, he discovered the inflexible 
temper, the religious devotion to duty and the stern self-subjection 
in everything which he regarded duty, which were ever the charac- 
teristics of his whole career, at every stage. 

When, upon the election of Pius IX. in 1846, all Italy was aroused 
to new hopes by the signal from the Vatican ; and when, in conse- 
quence, the first experiments were tried whether her princes could 
give to her, several provinces the new life which she demanded, 
Ricasoli first came forward to the public service of his country, as 
a moderate but no less earnest reformer. About this time he came 
up from Brolio to Florence, with his wife and daughter. With the 
purpose of encouraging and aiding the princes in their reforming 
course, he soon afterward united with two political friends in the 
publication of the liberal journal “La Patria;” and he also frankly 
addressed to the Grand Duke of Tuscany a memorial, in which he 
pointed out the more serious evils under which the State was suf- 
fering, as well as the needful remedies. The grand duke, having 
the fear of Austria before his eyes, only replied evasively ; but he soon 
after sent Ricasoli as special envoy to Turin, where he had the op- 
portunity of studying the character and intentions of Charles Albert 
at an epoch which soon resulted in the grant of constitutional govern- 
ment throughout Italy, and in war with Austria. Returning to 
Florence, Baron Ricasoli influenced the grand duke to grant a Con- 
stitution to Tuscany. When, in the wake of the French revolu- 
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tion of February, 1848, one European government after another fell, 
he was named Gonfaloniere of Florence, and accepted the office in 
the hope of supporting and encouraging the liberal policy of the 
sovereign as well as of restraining the impetuosity of the people ; 
and in this position he was instrumental in persuading the grand 
duke to espouse, with the Sardinian King, the national cause. Upon 
the ascendency of a democratic ministry, however, he resigned this 
post, and remained a spectator of events which he could neither pre- 
vent nor modify, — events which first culminated in the flight of the 
grand duke, and then, after the fatal defeat of Novara, in the Aus- 
trian restoration. 

Ricasoli now returned once more to private life. He spent two 
years in foreign travel with his wife and daughter ; and the marriage 
of the latter and the death of the baroness, in 1857, leaving him 
alone, he spent some months in Switzerland, and then went back to 
Brolio and gave himself up again for several years to agricultural 
studies and experiments, and to the gradual introduction of new 
methods and machinery into his oliveyards and vineyards, — yet never 
ceasing to watch closely the course of public affairs. 

When at length, in 1859, Victor Emanuel resumed the war of 
Italian independence, and when the revolution of April 27 had es- 
corted the grand duke out of Tuscany, Ricasoli returned to Flor- 
ence, and accepted the charge of internal affairs in the Provisional 
Government, —a charge which, as events progressed, soon became 
a dictatorship. In 1848, the baron’s policy had aimed only at the con- 
solidation of a strong sub-alpine kingdom between Austria and Central 
Italy, under cover of which the other Italian kingdoms and princi- 
palities might be free to develop their several institutions in a con- 
stitutional sense. But now, after the failure of that experiment, he 
defined his policy boldly as nothing less than “submerging this narrow 
Tuscan patriotism in the ocean of Italian nationality,” — // sommergere 
questa povera Toscanita nell’ oceano dell’ Italianita. Accordingly he 
resisted with all his dictatorial power, backed by the force of his 
resolute character, the attempt of the French Emperor to form an 
Emilian kingdom of Central Italy under a Napoleonic prince; and 
threw all the weight of Tuscany against the scheme of a confederacy, 
and in favor of Italian unity. Tuscany had entrusted herself wholly 
to him ; and at that moment to decide for Tuscany was to decide for 
Italy. In vain was every influence and virtual threats even used to 
induce him to support the plans of Napoleon ; to intimations of per- 
sonal danger thus incurred he replied fiercely, in those memorable 
words: Dopo Villafranca, ho sputato sulla mia vita! —“ After Villa- 
franca, I have spit upon my life.” To this inflexibility Italy owed 
at this crisis the possibility of her nationality. 

That Ricasoli should be governor-general of Tuscany after the an- 
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nexation was a matter of course. In this position he gréatly aided 
Garibaldi in his Sicilian expedition of 1860; but when the extraor- 
dinary Neapolitan conquest of that great partisan chief threatened 
to betray his loyalty to the Crown, Ricasoli hastened to urge the 
king and Cavour to send General Fanti at once into Umbria, — a step 
by which Naples was saved from anarchy and united, with Umbria 
and the Marches, to Italy. This accomplished, Ricasoli resigned the 
‘ government at Florence and repaired to Turin to take his seat in 
Parliament as a Tuscan deputy. It-was at the very time when 
Garibaldi had launched against the Government an attack whose 
effects were at that period of his extraordinary popularity most 
serious, and yet to which even Cavour hesitated to reply. Not so 
Baron Ricasoli. It was enough for him that the monarchy which, in 
his judgment, was the only hope of Italy, was imperilled. He alone 
dared to rise in his seat and call the ex-dictator of Sicily and Naples, 
the idol of the people, to bow before the majesty of the law, to respect 
the responsibility of the national government and of the Crown. 

This was, as the Italians would say, the supreme moment of his life. 
Great was the excitement to see the man who had successfully re- 
sisted the victorious French Emperor and put it in Cavour’s power 
to unite Italy; whose fame was national, but whose person was 
then little known. “The strange appearance of this descendant of 
the feudal barons,” wrote one who was then present, “was well calcu- 
lated to excite interest. Tall, slender, his features sharp and angular, 
his eyes half closed, his look fixed and hard, his step and movements 
abrupt, his thin, dark, reddish hair brought forward and flattened on 
his temples, — such was the appearance of the new deputy. He wore 
his overcoat buttoned and kept on his gloves, and had altogether . 
an air of puritanic stiffness, which yet was not lacking in nobility.” 
Such was the man who, amid the profoundest silence, rose and 
sternly rebuked the very idea that any one of those who had been 
privileged to co-operate in the great work of the liberation of Italy 
could presume upon it. “When the liberator of Italy,” said he, “is 
the king himself; when all Italians have been led by him to the 
fruition of our common hopes, — no citizen is first and none is last. 
He who has been fortunately able to fulfil his duty more generously, 
in a larger sphere of action, in a manner more advantageous to his 
country, he has the greater duty yet, — that of thanking God that He 
has granted to him the glorious privilege of saying: ‘I have served 
my country well, I have faithfully done my duty.’” It was enough: 
the authority and the dignity of the Government were vindicated ; 
and Count Cavour coming out of the Chamber grasped Ricasoli’s 
hand, saying: Se to morisse domani, 2 designato tl mio successore ! 
— “ Were I to die to-morrow, my successor is found!” Two months 
after, Cavour was no more; and Baron Ricasoli was at once indi- 
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cated by the nation and called by the king to succeed him as prime 
minister. 

This office he held once agaip, in 1866-67 ; though on each occa- 
sion for less than a year. There was perhaps too little of the courtier 
and the diplomat in his temper for the ordinary responsibilities of 
such a charge. His stern, inflexible directness of purpose was better 
fitted for the emergencies which required moral heroism than, for 
political administration. On each occasion of his government, how- 
ever, he rendered to his country the most important service. In 
1861 he sustained Italy under the great blow of Cavour’s death, 
repressing the danger of Mazzinian disorders and confirming her con- 
fidence in the future. In 1866, taking the reins of government again 
during the Austro-Prussian war, he secured Venetia for Italy, and 
maintained against Napoleon her moral independence and dignity 
In the interval between these dates, and since 1867, he continued, 
as a general thing, to hold his seat in Parliament, — always the influ- 
ential counsellor, the inflexible patriot and statesman whom all parties 
alike reverenced, and to whom in any serious emergency or hour 
of great peril any party would at once have turned. He seldom 
spoke in the discussions, but sat silent and watchful ; though on the 
two most important crises of these years —to which reference will 
be made further on —he made his influence felt, and in the last 
spoke, with the most important results. The details of this career 
would too greatly extend this article: they are part of the history 
of the nationalization of Italy. 

Thus throughout a political life which included the entire period 
of the Italian revolution and the consolidation of the nation was Italy 
indebted again and again for her safety, in grave crises, to Ricasoli. 
Whether preparing his own Tuscany for constitutional liberty, or 
influencing it to subordinate its own local interests and ambitions 
to the larger interests of Italy and of the Italian people ; whether 
resisting the French Emperor after Villafranca, or defending the 
honor of Italy against him after Sadowa; whether sustaining Cavour 
in the hour of his most daring and hazardous advances, or replacing 
him on his death; whether giving Tuscany to Victor Emanuel, 
or securing Venetia to the Italian Kingdom; whether vindicating 
the dignity and responsibility of the Crown against the reckless 
presumption of Garibaldi, or repressing Mazzinian impatience and 
turbulence, —-he ever revealed the source of his great power, that 
which gave its moral greatness to his character: a conscience aus- 
tere and even stern in its single devotion to private and to public 
duty, undeterred by censure, unmoved by applause, and utterly incapa- 
ble of being swayed from what he thought to be right ; inflexible alike 
in temper and in principle. Baron Ricasoli died at his castle of Brolio, 


Oct. 23, 1880. 
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The story of the life of which this is so rude a sketch has been 
recounted by the press, and will of course be yet more fully told 
by the biographer and the historian. It is the more special pur- 
pose of this article to speak of this great patriot and statesman in his 
relations to the religious and ecclesiastical issues which were so 
directly involved in the political events and in the national revolution 
in which he bore so important a part: nay, to claim for him, now 
and in ecclesiastical history, a prominent place among the great rep- 
resentative Old Catholics of the generation contemporaneous with the 
Council of the Vatican. 

Baron Ricasoli was personally a devout Christian, and by intelli- 
gent conviction as well as by inheritance an earnest Italian Catholic. 
He was not, like many of the old Italian nobility, a devotee of the 
existing authorities in his Church, nor even in principle ap adherent 
of that Papal system to which the Catholic Church of Italy is and 
has so long been subject. But still less was he tempted, with so large 
a portion of the patriot party, to go to the other extreme of throwing 
off Christianity itself; nor in his steadfast resistance to Vaticanism 
in his Church was he by any means ready to accept Christianity 
under any of the forms of an exotic Protestantism. In support of 
these assertions it will be sufficient to refer, although in a fragmentary 
manner, to certain episodes and incidents in Ricasoli’s public career, 
— to which the writer will take the liberty of adding testimony of his 
own, the relevancy of which will, perhaps, excuse such reference to his 
own personal relations with the subject of this article. 

When in’June, 1861, Baron Ricasoli accepted the responsibilities 
of government on the death of Cavour,—an act which the statesman 
and philosopher Mamiani characterized as, under the circumstances, 
one of “civil courage,” — he announced his ecclesiastical policy in 
these words : — 


“We wish to go to Rome, not destroying, but building up; providing the 
means and opening to the Church the way of self-reformation ; giving to it that lib- 
erty and that independence which may be at once the power and the incentive to 
regenerate itself in the purity of the religious principle, in the simplicity of man- 
ners, and in the strictness of discipline which, so greatly to the honor and dignity of 
the pontificate, made its primitive times glorious and venerated; and, in fine, with 
the frank and loyal abandonment of that [temporal] power, utterly opposed to the 
grand and wholly spiritual purpose of its institution. . . . The Italian revolution 
is a great revolution precisely hecause it beginsa newera. Italy has had this grand 
trust committed to her, — to lay the foundations not of her own future only, but of 
that of the whole human race.” 


Consistently with this profession of his politico-ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples, Ricasoli’s official policy ever sought to place the Church in the 
position most favorable for self-reformation. He opposed all projects 
for putting upon it a political pressure in that sense. He felt that no 
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reform would be real or enduring which did not spring from honest 
and earnest religious convictions ; and he insisted, therefore, that free 
discussion and moral influences should be the only means used to 
bring about such a result. His hope, his only hope, was in the spirit- 
ual education and elevation of the Italian priests and people. He was 
ever ready to do what lay within his ixdividual power to sustain and 
to co-operate in such a work, and to encourage those who were engaged 
in it; but as prime minister or as a legislator he refused to propose or 
to sanction any measure which should attempt in any degree to 
force a factitious reform, or which should go beyond securing to the 
Church the power thus to reform itself, and to its members at least 
civil freedom to advocate it. Fully to comprehend Baron Ricasoli as 
an Italian Old Catholic, it is therefore necessary to speak of his rela- 
tions with Catholic reform, from these two distinctive points of view. 

It will, to Americans, be interesting to know that when, in 1860, 
application was made to him as Governor-General of Tuscany for au- 
thority to hold the services of the American Episcopal Church in 
Florence, he declined to give it in form, on the ground that to give 
such permission was impliedly to claim the right to refuse it ; while 
under the new régime such a right of worship, each according to his 
own conscience, must be regarded as secured to all by the constitution 
of the land. Indeed, from the first day of his independent power in 
Tuscany Baron Ricasoli boldly took the ground that liberty of con- 
science was the natural and inherent right of every individual, and lib- 
erty of worship that of every community, — rights so sacred that to 
constrain either or to corrupt them was impiety. He was therefore 
ready, far more than most Italian statesmen, to accord that religious 
liberty even to the ecclesiastical foes of the State, and confidently to 
trust alike the political regeneration of Italy itself and the reformation 
of its Church to the purer and nobler principles which would, sooner 
or later, assert themselves in the atmosphere of liberty. But in vain, 
during each period when he held the reins of government, did he 
attempt to secure parliamentary acceptance of such an ecclesiastical 
policy. : 

This confidence was strikingly illustrated, however, in the fall 
of 1866, when the acquisition of Venetia had, in his judgment, brought 
such new strength to the State and so shut out external danger that 
it was safe to venture upon a generous internal ecclesiastical policy. 
By his circular of October 22, in that year, Ricasoli permitted the re- 
turn of the bishops who had been for some years excluded from their 
respective Sees on account of their active hostility to the new govern- 
ment; and in that of November 16 he took occasion to expound to 
them the reciprocal obligations involved in the principles of religious 
liberty upon which he was acting, arguing from the relations of Church 
and State in this country in a manner as generous as it was statesman- 
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like. There was, indeed, as much truth as humor in a pictorial com- 
ment made at the time by one of the numerous Italian caricature-jour- 
nals. On one side of a double cartoon several Italian public men were 
represented commending themselves obsequiously to the Pope, who, 
clad from head to foot in plate armor and sword on thigh, angrily re- 
pulsed and cursed them ; while, on the other, two armed and wrathful 
bishops stood threateningly before Ricasoli, who, seated upon a throne 
in full pontificals and wearing the tiara, bestowed on them his blessing. 
The cartoon was entitled, “A Papa-Baron and a Baronial-Papa.” 
The word Papa cannot be translated into Pope without blunting the 
point of the antithesis. 

These principles were again illustrated, early in 1871, when, after 
the occupation of Rome, the famous law of the Papal Guarantees 
was under discussion in the Italian Parliament. Baron Ricasoli was 
one of the leaders of a section of seventy-nine members who endeav- 
ored to introduce into that portion of this law, which sought to 
define the new relations between the Church and the State, certain 
important amendments, which, without applying to any one the slight- 
est pressure, would yet “ open to the Church the way of self-reforma- 
tion,” by giving to the liberal ecclesiastics “the power and the 
incentive” to draw around them a lay support in their efforts to that 
end. This was sought, in the proposed Peruzzi-Ricasoli amendments, 
by calling into existence local lay corporations and entrusting to these 
the power of the purse. This attempt, however, was only so far 
successful that Parliament reserved for itself the future power to make 
some such eventual provision for the administration of the ecclesias- 
tical possessions of the Italian Church. 

This chivalrically generous spirit and this lofty faith in the ultimate 
triumph of the largest religious liberty was also and still more strik- 
ingly illustrated on a memorable occasion in May, 1873, during the 
discussion of the act for extending the laws for suppressing religious 
corporations over those in Rome. There were reasons why the 
passage of some such law was of immediate and critical importance 
to the State. It was pressed ina spirit of dogged hostility to the 
Church; it was resisted in a spirit quite as obstinate. The struggle 
was very bitter, the project was in very serious danger of being 
defeated, and the Government was in consequence in no little jeop- 
ardy, when Ricasoli arose in his seat, proposed amendments which 
secured the essential principles of the law in all that the interests 
of the State really required, together with the most generous provi- 
sions for the heads of the several Orders, and avoidance of needless 
interference with what concerned purely religious interests; and 
in his speech he lifted the whole issue so far above the arena of party 
strife that his amendments were accepted and the law passed. The 
king himself next morning drove to the baron’s villa without the 
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walls of Rome, to express to him the nation’s gratitude and his 
own. 

Thus was Baron Ricasoli, the statesman, in his moderation and 
in his great faith in the largest religious liberty, at times almost the 
protector of the authorities and institutions of the Roman Catholic 
Church as it still is. What was he when personally availing him- 
self, as an Italian Catholic, of that very religious liberty which he thus 
defended? The answer to this question will perhaps best be given 
by speaking of the religious efforts with which he associated himself 
and to which he openly gave his name and influence. 

Among the associates of Baron Ricasoli’s early life at Brolio was the 
estimable parish priest of a neighboring village, who, having been 
originally a civil engineer, had taken orders after the death of his 
wife, and devoted himself at once to the duties of his sacred calling 
and to the education of his only child. The son, Stanislao Bianciardi, 
grew up semi-ecclesiastical in his consequent familiarity with clerical 
life and with all the evils and abuses of the Church, and yet devout 
and no less patriotic ; and entering on a literary career became, as a 
writer, noted for his singularly nervous, pure, and idiomatic Tuscan 
style. When Ricasoli was entrusted with the Tuscan Provisional Gov- 
ernment of 1859, he called this early friend to his aid in preparing the 
people for the changes to which he sought to lead them. Bianciardi 
projected a series of popular pamphlets, under the title “ Le Veglie 
del Prior Luca,” in which, under the forms of a succession of evening 
talks, of the good prior with some of his parishioners, the great political 
and ecclesiastical questions of the day were most admirably and effec- 
tively discussed. To quote from 2 writer in the “Revue Moderne” 
(Dec. 1865, pp. 160-165): “Signor Bianciardi distinguished himself in 
this brilliant campaign against the sporadic but fiery defenders of the 
exiled arch-dukes, and —an unheard-of thing in Tuscany — the pam- 
phlets were caught up, on their appearance, by thousands of copies. To 
have any idea of the success of these little masterpieces one must go 
back to France to the times of the Restoration.” Ricasoli subse- 
quently attributed his own power to withstand Napoleon and to unite 
Tuscany with the North Italian Kingdom largely to the influence 
of these pamphlets in procuring for him the intelligent support of the 
Tuscan people. Some twenty of these “Veglie” appeared in all, 
the last so late as 1868, at the time of the marriage of King Humbert, 
then Crown Prince of Italy. 

At the height of the early popularity of these pamphlets, Bianciardi 
was induced by his publishers to undertake a “ History of the Popes.” 
It was certainly very significant that such a work should then have 
been thought opportune. The writer had the active assistance of 
his own learned parish priest and friend; and the first, and as it 
proved the only, volume appeared in 1861. In this, the primitive and 
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ideal government of the Church was vigorously contrasted with the 
modern Papacy ; the very frontispiece represented Italy trampling upon 
the papal tiara, and pointing to the Cross and the irradiated Bible in 
the heavens ; and in the preface the author frankly declared his con- 
viction of the necessity of a Catholic reform in the Church of Italy. 
In 1864 Dr. Bianciardi became the editor of a periodical, founded 
and carried on to the date of his death (and, indeed, for two years 
after) for the express purpose of advocating such a reform, upon 
principles clearly indicated by its name,, “ L’Esaminatore ;” its text, 
Jer. vi. 16, “Stand ye in the ways and see, and ask for the old 
paths;” and its motto from Tertullian, “Id quod verius prius, 
id prius quod ab initio.” Curiously enough, the first number of this 
paper contained an account of a Theological Conference held in Mu- 
nich in December, 1863, and of a discourse there pronounced by Dr. 
Déllinger, over seven years before he gave the first impulse to the 
Old Catholic movement of 1871. The second number contained 
a striking extract from the preface to the “ History of the Popes” just 
referred to. This journal was therefore the recognized organ of the 
Catholic reform-school among Italian priests and laymen from the 
first. 

Now, not only was Baron Ricasoli ever the personal friend of the 
Director of “ L’Esaminatore,’ but he contributed to its support, 
and ever aided Bianciardi in this enterprise with his counsel and 
influence. In 1866, when prime minister the second time, he con- 
ferred upon him the rank and decorations of Cavaliere; and in 1868 
he procured for him, from the Menabrea ministry, the appointment 
of Proveditore Centrale in the Ministry of Public Instruction. Bian- 
ciardi died suddenly in December of this latter year; the very 
number of “ L’Esaminatore” announcing his death contained a letter 
from the baron, warmly congratulating the director upon its growing 
_ influence and usefulness, and thus publicly associating himself with 
Bianciardi in its principles. Ricasoli wrote in this letter :— 


“I approve the prolegomena of the last number of ‘ L’Esaminatore,’ because: 
it is true that the banner should declare precisely the direction to be taken by the 
forces which serve under it. For the reformation to be what we wish, it is necessary: 
to discuss its component parts, and to discuss them so temperately and judiciously 
that every day the number of adherents may be increased. The reformation will 
triumph on the day when the conviction of its necessity shall have become the 
sentiment of the majority. It is in that way that great revolutions are accomplished 
in the times we live in. . . . To sustain it with all one’s strength and with firm- 
ness is a work of duty which, at such a time, leaves in the hands of God both the 
issue and the reward. Such is my model of the Christian and the citizen: this: 
I find in the work of ‘ L’Esaminatore;’ and this is a pledge that its work will not 
remain without fruit. Courage then or rather faith! and where faith is, there is 
also courage and self-denial.” 
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Shortly after, to a mutual friend, Baron Ricasoli wrote in terms 
which show still more explicitly how closely he associated himself 
with the work of “ L’Esaminatore” : — 


“If it has pleased God to take away from us a man so important and so able 
to serve a cause for which we contend with the assurance of doing that which 
is acceptable to Him, it is our duty to accept with resignation the Divine decrees, 
and to persevere in our convictions, and to make every effort to maintain our jour- 
nal; and to trust to whoever may be best fitted the delicate mission of sustaining 
it, in respect to its support as to its usefulness.” 


The ecclesiastical career of Stanislao Bianciardi, the principles 
of “ L’Esaminatore,” and the convictions of its co-laborers and friends 
may, then, fairly be accepted as indicative of the religious and eccle- 
siastical principles of Baron Ricasoli as a man and as an Italian 
Catholic. 


To these illustrations of Ricasoli’s religious views, the writer now 
ventures to add some testimony of his own. It is substantially 
a transcript of a letter written from Florence on the very day of the 
conversation therein recounted. On the 14th of June, 1871, three 
copies of the memorable “ Whitsuntide Declaration ” of Dr. Déllinger 
and his associates had been received from Munich. On the day 


following, Baron Ricasoli, accompanied by a member of his former 
cabinet, had called upon the writer, in his absence, to inquire about 
this news from Germany :— 


“ On the 17th, therefore, I called on Baron Ricasoli, taking Professor Hiiber’s 
letter and a copy of the Declaration for him. 

“The baron read the letter, and asked whether the Declaration had been pub- 
lished as yet in Italy. I replied that it had been sent me for that purpose, and that 
I had offered it to one editor, who had declined it as a matter of too little moment. 
He replied that he would have it translated by a friend, a deputy in Parliament, 
and would see that it was published. [In fact, it did appear, im extenso,a few 
days afterward, in the ‘ Nazione.’] 

“« This document and Hiiber’s letter seemed to kindle in the baron the deepest 
interest, and he expressed in warm terms his wish that he might see such a move- 
ment in Italy. I ventured, in reply, to say that the greatest lack of the liberal 
Italian Catholics was a /eader; and that there was, in my judgment, no one who 
could more effectively lead such a movement than himself. He shook his head. 
‘Do you not understand the Italians too well,’ replied he, ‘not to realize that no 
layman could successfully take such a first step? There are,’ continued he, 
‘materials for such a movement in Italy; but the Church of Rome has brought 
the clergy to such a condition that there are comparatively few sufficiently sincere 
to desire such a reform, and perhaps none competent to lead it. But,’ added he, 
rising as he spoke, ‘if, among the ecclesiastics of sound learning and upright 
character, there are any of such enthusiasm of religious faith as to be willing to 
bear everything and to dare everything for the truth, — to whom it is an imperative 
necessity of conscience to take their stand before God and man in such a cause, — 
when such a man shall come forth, to whom I can look up as I can to Dr. Déllin- 
ger, I shall deem it a sacred privilege, and one of the greatest of my life, to sign 
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my name to such a declaration as this,’ pointing to the paper which he held in his 
hand, ‘after such a man, — as Lord Acton and Count Moy have done here.’ 

“T said I hoped there were such men among the Italian clergy ; and that, there- 
fore, I could not fully share in the discouraging view he took of the state of things 
in Italy, — naming at the same time certain ecclesiastics known to us both. ‘ Learned 
and good men they are,’ replied he ; ‘ but not such, in other respects, I fear, as the 
times need! Do you not see, Signore,’ he continued after a short silence, 
‘do you not know what we are? AsI have told you before, religion in Italy is a 
corpse, — a loathsome, corrupting corpse ; and nothing but a divine power can re- 
store life to it. Do not think, however, that I despair of my country. The day of 
faith will come again—intime. But I am myself too old to hope to see it, save with 
the eye of faith. By faith I see it— feel it— thank God for it and rejoice over it; 
yet I do not forget what a work of training and educating must first be accom- 
plished.’ 

“He had seated himself again; and, as he spoke, he drew his chair nearer me 
and sometimes laid his hand in earnest emphasis upon my knee. And then he 
spoke of his own religious convictions, hopes, and trust, in a tone and manner 
which I could imagine must have been most unusual for the seemingly cold, stern 
man whom the world called ‘the iron Baron.’ Under that almost haughty exte- 
rior there was a warm, loving, yearning heart. 

“* Every one is talking,’ said he, a few minutes afterward, as I rose to take my 
leave, and we stood together, — ‘every one is talking of the removal of the capital 
to Rome; and many are saying that it ought not to be done. People are discuss- 
ing questions of topography; and arguing that Florence is the better site and the 
true capital. Puo essere topograficalmente. They know nothing of God's pur- 
poses! Who is moving the capital to Rome? The Lanza Ministry?’ He made 
one of the expressive Italian gestures of denial. ‘The Italian people? They 
think so; but it is the fJower of God sweeping this people before the breath of His 
purposes like a whirlwind, and using them, all ignorant of His will as they are, to 
transfer the capital, not for the mere good of Italy, but for the benefit of humanity 
and of the whole Church; in order that Rome may be transformed, and that this 
civil and social transformation may remove from the midst of the Church the 
agencies and the system which have corrupted it.’ 

“While he spoke, his every gesture gave double power to his words ; his manly 
and noble though rugged features positively glowed with intensity of feeling, and 
his eyes seemed to gaze out far into the future with something of rapt insight.” 


During this interview, Baron Ricasoli inquired whether the Pére 
Hyacinthe, who was at that time in Rome, had given his adhesion to 
the Declaration of Déllinger and his friends. Learning that he had 
not done so formally, he expressed his doubt if he would go so far, 
and his strong hopes that he would be willing to do so. This, 
reported to the Pére Hyacinthe, was first answered by a private letter 
declaring his concurrence in the course of Dr. Dollinger, —a letter 
which was shown to the baron, — and was also the immediate occasion 
of his act of formal adhesion to the Old Catholic Declaration, ~an 
act which was signed at Rome, July 7, 1871, and which first appeared 
in the Florence journals of the 1oth of that month. 

On a subsequent occasion, two years afterward, the writer had 
a long conversation with Baron Ricasoli upon the relations of the 
Anglo-American Church and of American ecclesiastical experience 
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to the politico-ecclesiastical questions of the day in Italy, the sub- 
stance of which the baron asked to have written out and published. 
From this conversation sprang, therefore, a series of letters to “An 
Italian Statesman,” which appeared in the Milan journal, “ La Perse- 
veranza,” a few months later, and which were afterward republished 
in a collected form, by his permission, as “ Letters to Baron Ricasoli.” 

To this personal testimony the present writer also adds a few 
extracts from private letters, which are here quoted with the less 
hesitation that copies of the originals have been placed in the hands 
of the baron’s biographer for a similar use. They will be found 
to throw no little light on the statements which have been already 


made. 
Under date of July 16, 1869, Baron Ricasoli wrote to the provi- 


sional director of “ L’Esaminatore ” : — 


“It seems to me that the important subject of the liberty of the Church, or 
rather the separation of the Church from the State, has been treated with a vague- 
ness which will persuade no one; with that vagueness, indeed, which has 
prevented this principle of the separation of the Church from the State from 
entering convincingly into the public conscience, so that when the’ Ricasoli Minis- 
try proposed the law expressly designed to concrete this separation, an ignorant 
and factious opposition was aroused which was followed by no reaction from an 
enlighteried and vigorous public opinion. And yet this law fully actualized this sep- 
aration and deprived the Church of its character as a pudlic institution; and the 
State, dispogsessing itself of all right to interfere and of all official relations with 
the Church, reduced the Church to the position of any association of private per- 
sons and left all discussions of personal rights to the decisions of the common tri- 
bunals. With that law was demolished the construction of ages, from which the 
Church derives so much power even in the present times, greatly changed and 
antagonistic as they are; and by that the way was opened for the Church to reor- 
ganize itself in accordance with its true principles and with the necessities of the 
human conscience. All government interference set aside, its corporate character 
at an end, the old structure would have fallen forever, and would have been inev- 
itably followed by an organization not new, but purged from all the corruptions 
which have gathered on it for centuries and centuries. Rome herself — that is the 
Curia Romana — does not desire but rather condemns the liberty which it is pro- 
posed to give her; and to say that she condemns it is to say that she fears it. I 
believe, therefore, that this subject of the separation of the Church from the 
State has not been treated as it should be; and since it is of the first importance 
for the future, I think it should be far more thoroughly studied and discussed.” 


Under date of October 19, of the same year, the baron writes in 
answer to the expression of the wish that he would lead in this 


reform : — 


“The banner of the reform must be raised in the midst of the priesthood, if it 
is to be fruitful and enduring; in the midst of a virtuous and learned priesthood, 
if it is to be serious and authoritative,— or better, if it is to strike lasting roots 
which can sustain it and vigorously bear a gigantic growth. - If such virtue shall 
be wanting in the contending clergy, the reform in Italy would go wrong; nay, it 
would result as in another age. In my judgment, to promote this great work in 
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any other way would be to compromise it; and he who should be so blind as to 
think that he possessed the power to do this, whoever he may be, be he as great 
a man as could be desired in other respects, would finish by himself losing all 
authority, after having done discredit to the greatness of the work. . . . I repeat 
again, it is the priesthood alone, and especially those of higher dignity, who should 
raise their voice for reform; but to render that voice authoritative and effica- 
cious, it is necessary that the heart be truly virtuous and the intellect possessed 
with sound learning, — in a word, virtue and learning that cannot be assailed. . . . 
The facts, however scattered and hidden, are yet enough to generate faith in a 
movement in the future; and God alone knows whether it is now maturing, — 
whether we are nearer than we think to that event, unknown, unlooked for, from 
which the religious reform will derive a formidable impulse. What do we know ? 
All seem inert, indifferent to religious questions: zeal is found only among those 
who seek to destroy every religious principle. Shall we, therefore, give ourselves 
up to despair? Shall we lose faith in ourselves and in the moral laws which gov- 
ern the unfolding of humanity? Not at all! Evil has its remedy ever with it; 
and if we will only not demand too quickly to see its results, it is certain that soon 
or later humanity will return upon its path. It is our duty, then, to aid whatever 
we believe to be good; and so much the more to aid it, that although appearances 
give little ground for faith in immediate realization, yet under these appearances 
there may be a leaven of new life, which at some not distant day will suddenly 
and wonderfully rise to prove how deceptive have been such appearances, and how 
laudable it was to persevere against them.” 


Again, under date of Feb. 20, 1871, during the discussion of the 
laws of the Papal Guarantees, he writes : — 


“‘ Whoever desires and trusts that the religious sentiment shall again become 
strong in Italy, ought of necessity to desire that the State should cease to interfere 
in religious affairs. It ought to abandon everything, no matter to whom, if it is 
a question of the nomination of bishops and of parish priests ; it ought to abandon 
or rather to commit to the laity the administration of those endowments which 
now it holds in its own hands. It ought also to render the ordinary tribunals 
competent to decide all the contests which may arise in the bosom of the religious 
association. The State should regard the Church as a private organization, and 
leave it to govern itself with its own laws and regulations, and not restrain it by 
other fetters than those which must be placed upon the liberty of every one by con- 
siderations of the public good,—that is by common laws. Full liberty of the 
individual is necessary, whether alone or collectively, so long as he does not tres- 
pass upon the liberty of all, so long as he does not put in peril public order and 
does not offend good manners. 

“You will hear, at first, the priests— certain priests—cry out against this 
liberty. You will hear them loudly declare that thus the Pope, the bishops, will be- 
come masters of all. In the first place, I have already said that the tribunals should 
be clothed with power to judge of all claims which may be brought before them 
by members of this religious society when any one believes himself injured in his 
rights, or that the canons or ecclesiastical discipline have been violated in the exer- 
cise of ecclesiastical power; but I add also that so long as State control continues, 
although some timid priest may feel better protected, yet the laity, the Catholic 
society, will continue to be a corpse, and religion will be either despised or become 
a superstitious and mechanical routine. How many millions of men have faced 
tortures and death for civil and political liberty against tyranny of every kind! 
It is sad, it is shameful, to see that among Catholic priests, while they cry out 
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against the tyranny of the Curia Romana, no one dares resist or withstand it with 
open visor and head erect, fortifying himself with the very statutes of the Church. 
There is nothing but liberty which can give back life to Catholic society. If 
liberty cannot do this, we shall be forced to despair of the human conscience. 
This conscience is now deadened or led astray ; and with what stimulant can it be 
aroused and brought back to a better life? Liberty alone has this power... . 
Not only is fear a bad counsellor, but moreover the cowardly spirit welcomes 
neither elevated nor brave nor generous sentiments ; and religion is anything but 
an inspiration of fear and of personal calculations.” 


Again, under date of June 29, 1871, a few days after the conversa- 
tion above quoted, he writes : — 


“T have read with great satisfaction the letter in which the Pére Hyacinthe gives 
his adhesion to the Declaration of Déllinger. . . . What is done by our priests, by 
our Italian ecclesiastics, in the presence of the Declaration of Déllinger and of other 
German priests? . . . It is no longer a time for silence or for ambiguous language 
on the part of those ecclesiastics, especially, who encouraged ‘ L'Esaminatore’ or 
who sustain the Rinnoramento Cattolico. Either adhesion or confutation/ Silence 
is dastardly! The educated and believing Italian laity await their guidance from 
the teaching office in the Church. In the presence of the learned and solemn 
declarations of the German ecclesiastics, inspired as they are by so great faith and 
such religious interest, this prolonged silence is unworthy. It is incomprehensible 
that the Italian Episcopate numbers not even one who feels the duty of opposing 
to the usurpations of Rome the pure and solemn language of the doctrines of Christ 
and the wise discipline of the Church of the first ages. What wonder that the 
Italian laity are divided between the indifferent or incredulous and the superstitious 
and credulous ignorant?” 


Again, under date of July 11, 1871 : — 


“How can it be claimed that the laity should unite with ecclesiastics in theo- 
logical declarations, when hitherto any layman has been held an intruder if he did 
not bow both head and heart to the decision of the priest in religious matters ? 
Has not every layman guilty of even the appearance of discussing and reasoning 
on religious subjects been regarded as a heretic? This is precisely one of the 
causes why faith is extinguished ; and if it is still found here and there, it is among 
the ignorant, and it isa blind and unproductive faith. It is the ecclesiastics who 
ought frankly and boldly to unveil the abuses which have corrupted and destroyed 
the faith; it is from them that the faith ought to receive new life, regenerating 
life. . . . Roman Catholicism has done everything to abase the religious commu- 
nion in order to have it blindly obedient ; those who have thrown off the yoke have 
finished with losing every sentiment of religion. For them religion is no longer 
an element either of a sqund philosophy, or of social happiness.” 


Again, under date of March.21, 1874:— 


“Bishop Reinkens’ speeches seem to me worthy of much consideration. My 
faith in the religious future of humanity is ever living and constant, and I do not 
in the least doubt that even in Italy, though slowly, the religious reawakening will 
advance. There is no affection which requires such freedom in the forms of its 
manifestation as the religious sentiment. Christianity has not yet attained its full 
triumph. The religions over which it arose when it appeared in the world inocu- 
lated it with the germs of future infection, which, favored by the soil of ignorance 
and corruption, has spread deeply and widely. It is now necessary to turn 
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once more to the fountains ; it is necessary to draw from the very words of Christ 
the reanimating spirit of the religious affection, the true salvation of the individual 
and the safety of human society. This reforming movement advances slowly in 
Italy ; but yet it advances. We must indeed admit that it does not advance 
rapidly elsewhere; and this will diminish our surprise at the slowness which we 
note in Italy. Now the most important step has been taken, and it will never 
be retraced. The temporal power at an end, the Christian regeneration of the 
peoples has become inevitable. Let us take courage then, and let us labor on as 
best we may in this great work.” 


Finally, the baron writes, under date of Feb. 17, 1875 :— 


“T have received the French translation of Gladstone’s brochure on the Vatican 
Decrees, and for this also I thank you. This is a pamphlet which will arrest the 
attention of all those who think and study the vital questions by which society 
is agitated at the present day; and first of all these we must place the religious 
problem. Christ must yet triumph over those who profane his temple.” 


Such language not only reported by another, but taken thus from 
Baron Ricasoli’s own letters to a foreigner to both his country 
and his Church,—and not from one only, but from several, ex- 
tending in date over several years, — will fully justify the claim put 
forth at the beginning of this article, that the “iron Baron” should 
be numbered among the noblest representative Old Catholics of our 
times. While Italy will ever reverence his memory as that of one of 
the greatest of the patriots of her revolution, let the children of other 
lands reverence the name of one who loved and labored for the holiest 


interests of mankind. 
Wma. Cuauncy LANGDON. 





VICTOR HUGO. 
A 


I HAVE endeavored in my notices of Chateaubriand and of La- 

mennais to trace the influence of the Celtic element in the great 
literary movement of France which goes commonly under the name 
of the Romantic movement. The three great factors of the French 
nationality are the Celtic, the Roman or rather Gallo-Roman, and the 
Germanic. There is no country in the world where these factors 
have blended in such equal and harmonious proportions, and it is 
very interesting to trace their distinct influence in the history and 
literature of France. Such cases as Chateaubriand and Lamen- 
nais are very simple, as they were both pure Celts, and pre- 
served in their integrity all the characteristics of a peculiar race. 
I must confess that Victor Hugo has long puzzled me. He is cer- 
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tainly the most prodigious poetical genius of our age ; but his defini- 
tion, if I may use the word, is not easy. He finds no place in the 
classifications ; he has no literary ancestors; he is a world in himself ; 
he will leave nothing behind him; he has created no school; his 
feeble imitators are a servum pecus whom posterity will ignore. 

Who is he? Can he be explained? What are his ties with the 
past ? By what threads does he connect himself with France and 
with the French race? How did he feel the mysterious influences 
which are at work in every human creature, and which make even 
genius the slave of time, of consanguinity, of atavism, of heredity ? 
Which of the three great influences which have been at work in the 
slow creation of the French character has been the most potent, —the 
Celtic, the Roman, the German? At first sight it can be affirmed 
that Rome has left no trace in the genius of Victor Hugo. We 
find in him none of the qualities, none of the vices, that make the 
statesman, the political man. The subtle sons of the South, grandilo- 
quent and persuasive, the lawyers or professors of Marseilles, of Aix, 
of Toulouse, of Bordeaux, are born politicians. They seek fortune in 
Paris ; and in an age of parliamentarism they find a ready employ- 
ment of their faculties. They are naturally didactic and unpoetical ; 
vulgar in mind if not in manner ; coldly ardent, fond of intrigue, of 
controversy ; totally ignorant of sadness, of melancholy, of discourage- 
ment; ever ready, ever satisfied with themselves ; made for organiz- 
ing, commanding, ruling, — leaders of men in short, and born consuls, 
but consuls more fit for the senate and the forum than for the battles 
of Rome. This curious Roman element seems not only wanting in 
Victor Hugo, but his poetical and unruly spirit has nothing to do 
with the type of the consul or the proconsul or the prztor. There 
is nothing in him of the Roman, or even of the Gallo-Roman, as 
that character appears to us in the verse of Ausonius. 

If a proof was wanted of this absence of the Gallo-Roman element 
in Victor Hugo, I could find it in this legal document which I copy 
textually :— 


“ Birth. — The 8th of the month of Ventose, the year X. of the Republic. 

“ Boy. — Act of birth of Victor Marie Hugo. Born the day of yesterday, at half- 
past ten in the evening; son of Joseph Leopold Sigisbert Hugo, born at Nancy 
(Meurthe),and of Sophie Francoise Trébuchet, born at Nantes (Loire Inférieure), 
— profession of Chief of Battalion of the 2oth half-brigade, living at Besancon, 
married; the child presented by Joseph Leopold Sigisbert Hugo ; belongs to the 
male sex. First witness, Jacques Delelée, chief of brigade, aide-de-camp of Gen- 
eral Moreau, aged 40 years, domiciled in Besancon. Second witness, Marie Anne 
Dessirier, wife of citizen Delelée, aged 21 years, domiciled in the same town. ” 


Victor Hugo tells the same story in the famous verses which begin 
the “ Feuilles d’Automne.” 
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“ Ce siécle avait deux ans! Rome remplacait Sparte 
Déja Napoléon pergait sous Bonaparte 
Et du premier consul déja par maint endroit 
Le front de l’Empereur brisait le masque ¢troit, 
Alors dans Besancon, vieille ville espagnole, 
Jet, comme la graine au gré de I’air qui vole, 
Naquit d’un sang breton et lorrain & la fois 
Un enfant, sans couleur, sans regard et sans voix.” 

The father of Victor Hugo was a Lorrainer. Lorraine has always 
been a sort of debatable land, but the German race has long ago, 
even in the time of Czesar, been represented in it: the invasions of 
the Germans have almost eradicated from it the pure Celtic element. 
We have no documents on the Hugos; Madame Victor Hugo, who 
wrote two volumes “ Victor Hugo raconté par un témoin de sa vie,” 
says that “the first Hugo who has left a trace, as all the anterior 
documents have disappeared in the pillage of Nancy by the troops of 
Marshal Créqui in 1670,is a Pierre Antoine Hugo, born in 1532, 
privy councillor of the Grand Duke of Lorraine.” Some other Hugos 
are cited. The name of Hugo is very common in the East of France ; 
it is the same name as Hugues, Hugh, and has evidently a German 
origin. Hugues Capet was the founder of the first truly national 
dynasty in France; he came out of the people; the origin of his 
family was almost unknown, and could only be traced as far back as 
Robert the Strong. 

The Hugos were of the old Germanic stock, introduced into France 
by the Franks. The father of Victor Hugo entered the army as a 
common cadet in 1788, at the age of fourteen years. He had seven 
brothers, who enlisted also (the Lorrainers were all soldiers) ; five 
of them were killed at the beginning of the war, in the lines of Wis- 
senbourg ; two only survived, — Francois Juste, who became a major ; 
and Louis Joseph, who became a general of brigade. 

Three years after having entered the service, Leopold Hugo was 
fourrier (non-commissioned officer), and became the secretary of Alex- 
ander Beauharnais. . Victor Hugo has given a résumé of his father’s 
career in the dedication which he has placed on the first page of the 
“ Voix Intérieures” in 1837:— 

TO JOSEPH LEOPOLD SIGISBERT 
COUNT HUGO 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL OF THE ARMIES OF THE KING 
BORN IN 1774 
VOLUNTEER IN 1791 
COLONEL IN 1803 
GENERAL OF BRIGADE IN 1809 
GOVERNOR OF PROVINCE IN I8I0 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL IN 1825 
DIED IN 1828 


NOT INSCRIBED ON THE ARCH OF TRIUMPH. 
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In the preface of this poem, he protests against the omission of his 
father’s name on the great monument of the wars of the Revolution 
and of the Empire. “Afterall,” says he, “ France can afford to allow 
a leaf to fall from her thick and glorious crown ; this leaf a son must 
pick up. A nation is great, a family is small ; what is nothing for 
one is all for the other. France has the right to forget ; a family has 
a right to remember.” 

The poor boy, whom Napoleon made a Count and whom his son 
has made immortal, was sent from the Rhine to the Vendée: a revo- 
lution was necessary in order to bring together the Lorrainer and the 
“Vendéenne” who became the mother of Victor Hugo. In this ter- 
rible war of the Vendée, where Old France was fighting with New 
France, Hugo showed himself as humane as he was brave ; he was 
filled with the same merciful spirit as Hoche. He became acquainted 
at Nantes with the family of a ship-owner, called Trébuchet. This 
man was a thorough Breton, a good Catholic, a good royalist. How did 
the republican soldier make his acquaintance? The history of civil 
wars shows us often such contrasts. Trébuchet had lost his wife; 
he had three daughters. One of them, Sophie, became interested 
_ in the officer Hugo; she admired his humanity ; she was herself a 

stanch royalist, but was also somewhat of a Voltairian. She represented 
a type which was not uncommon before the French Revolution, and 
which was found even after the Revolution in many French aristo- 
crats, and even in the Prince of Condé and in Louis XVIII. Hugo 
had shown a great humanity in the war; he had saved many women 
and children. Sophie Trébuchet became engaged to him ; but he was 
recalled to Paris, where he was named rapporteur (reporter) of the 
first council of war. The greffer of this military tribunal was Pierre 
Foucher, who had been educated at Nantes, and who was an ardent 
royalist. Leopold Hugo remained two years in Paris; and as he 
could not go to Nantes, Sophie Trébuchet came to Paris with her 
father and her brother. The two young people were married civilly, 
as all the churches were shut at the time, and all the priests were 
hiding themselves. The greffer Foucher married soon afterward, and 
Hugo was his witness. During the dinner the major said to his 
friend: “ Have a daughter ; I shall have a son: we will marry them.” 
Curiously enough this wish was realized. 

A year afterward, Madame Hugo had her first son, Abel; and her 
husband was soon afterward placed on the staff of Moreau. After 
Hohenlinden, Leopold Hugo was still major; Joseph Bonaparte had 
asked for him the rank of a chef de brigade (the equivalent of colo- 
nel), but the First Consul was not very partial to the officers of Mo- 
reau. Hugo was sent to Besangon ; it was while he was there that 
Victor Hugo was born: he was the third son, as after Abel there had 
been a second child called Eugéne. I will not attempt to give an ac- 
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count of the wars and campaigns of Leopold ; he wandered from Cor- 
sica to Elba, to the army of Italy ; he made an expedition against the 
legendary brigand, Fra Diavolo, in the Kingdom of Naples. At the 
age of five years, young Victor crossed the Mont Cenis with his 
mother on a visit to his father. He still remembers this journey, and 
Susa with its gray moss, and a dinner in the Apennines in a hut, 
where his brothers eat an eagle which had just been caught, and 
the bandits who were seen hanging from the trees on the high-roads, 
and Rome and St. Peter, Naples and Avellino, where they were re- 
ceived by their father in full uniform, on the marble steps of an old 
palace. 

These great warriors of the first Empire must have made on their 
young children the same effect that Hector made on his son Asty- 
anax, still in the arms of his mother. The great helmet of Hector 
frightened the child, and Hector took off his helmet and kissed him 
before going to battle. 

In the “ Feuilles d’Automne” I find a reminiscence of these emo- 
tions in these verses : — 


“ Dans une grande féte, un jour au Panthéon 


J avais sept ans, je vis passer Napoléon. . . .” 


He says how he had left “sa mére aux doux yeux,” and how he 
was struck, not by seeing all the people and the crowned vassals who 
followed the Emperor, but by seeing — 


“cet homme souverain 
Passer, grave et muet, ainsi qu’un Dieu d’airain ! 
Et le soir, curieux, je le dis & mon pére 
Pendant qu’il défaisait son vétement de guerre 
Et que je me jouais sur son dos indulgent 
De |’épaulette d’or aux étoiles d’argent. 
Mon pére secoua la téte sans réponse.” 


Leopold Hugo followed Joseph Bonaparte from Naples to Spain ; 
he had become a colonel ; he was named governor of the province of 
Avila, and afterward of the provinces of Avila, Segovia, and Soria. 
After a separation of three years, Madame Hugo undertook a journey 
to Spain. She was living in Paris, where she could find better means 
of education for her three sons; one day she placed new books on 
their table. “There,” she said, “are a Spanish dictionary and a Span- 
ish grammar; in three months you must know the Spanish lan- 
guage.” They had such a desire to see their father and to make a 
journey, that after six weeks they began to speak a little. It was 
not easy in those times to go from Paris to Guadalajara, where Hugo 
had been sent, because the province was full of guerillas. The type 
of Hernani has probably something to do with the Empacinado who 
was the leader of the great guerilla, who was fighting with General 
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Hugo. The General had the greatest admiration for his Spanish 
enemies ; he pronounces in his enemies as “sublime” this Trenta 
of New Castille, whom he followed from mountain to mountain, from 
village to village. He had a heroic turn of mind; fs there not a 
sort of echo of the terrible war-cry of the Guadalajara mountain, in 
these lines from “ Hernani” which are so tragical :— 


Morts d’Aragon! Galice! Estramadoure ! 
Oh! je porte malheur a tont ce qui m’entoure ! 
J'ai pris vos meilleurs fils : pour mes droits sans remords 
Je les ai fait combattre ; et voila qu’ils sont morts ! 
C’etaient les plus vaillants de la vaillante Espagne ! 
Ils sont morts! Ils sont tous tombés dans la montagne, 
Tous sur le dos couché, en braves, devant Dieu, 
Et, si leurs yeux s’ouvraient, ils verraient le ciel bleu ! 


Is there, in past or modern poetry, a finer, a more vivid expression 
of the death of the brave, who is struck facing the enemy, than this 
last line: “ils verraient le ciel bleu” ? 

Madame Hugo and her children began their voyage in the spring 
of 1811; at Bayonne, she had to wait a long time for a military es- 
cort; the General sent one of his aides-de-camp to accompany his 
family. Madame Hugo was agreeably surprised when she found 
that this aide-de-camp was a nephew of Mirabeau, the Marquis de 
Saillant, who had all the politeness of the old Court. The escort, 
which accompanied the chest of the army and which became the pro- 
tection of Madame Hugo, was very strong; it was composed of 
1900 infantry soldiers, of 500 horsemen, with four guns. The first 
station of the convoy was at a place called Ernani. Victor Hugo was 
only nine years old, but this name of Ernani was not forgotten by 
him. He admired the old stone houses with their blazoned escutch- 
eons ; he saw Tolosa, Torquemada, the dark skeletons of many vil- 
lages which had been burned by the French, deserted houses ; his eye 
could read already in the cold, defiant, dark eyes of the Spaniards ; 
he admired Burgos and its cathedral; he visited near Burgos the 
tomb of the Cid, which had become a target for the soldiers. Sego- 
via remained like a dream in his mind, with all its marvels of archi- 
tecture and its splendid Alcazar. Madame Hugo did not find her 
husband in Madrid; she waited for him in the palace of Prince Mas- 
serano. Victor Hugo spent long hours in the gallery of the Masse- 
rano portraits, and this gallery probably inspired in him afterward 
the famous scene when Don Ruy Gomez shows the portraits of all 
the Silvas to Don Carlos. 

The journey to Madrid had lasted three months. The children 
remained idle in Madrid for six weeks ; but as soon as the General 
came back, Eugéne and Victor were sent to the “College of the 
Nobles,” which was kept by monks ; they were obliged to rise at five 
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in the morning, and when they slept, they were awakened by a little 
hunchback, with red hair, a red coat, and yellow stockings. This type 
of the Corcéva, who was called Corcévita (small hump—Corcéva 
means hump), was probably the father of Quasimodo in “ Notre Dame 
de Paris” and of Triboulet in“ Le Roi s’amuse.” At the beginning 
of 1817 General Hugo thought it necessary to send his family back 
to France, and only kept with him Abel, who had entered the Pages 
of King Joseph. Victor left with delight the College of Madrid, 
which had been to him a prison and a convent. Madame Hugo made 
the journey this time with Marshal Bellune; she met everywhere 
traces of the horrible war which was carried on in Spain, and when 
she found herself in France she had a sentiment of real deliverance. 
She returned to the old abbey of Feuillantines, which had become 
her home in Paris. The little apartment which she had in the abbey 
seemed very small now to Victor ; how often and how long his imagi- 
nation returned to Spain, its churches, its palaces; what a deep im- 
pression the choleric and heroic temper of the country of the Cid had 
made in his plastic mind, — was well shown afterward, when his intel- 
lect began to blossom and bear fruit. All these memories of Italy, 
of Spain, have been afterward condensed in the ode called “ My In- 


fancy.” 
“ J'ai des réves de guerre en mon Ame inquitte ; 


Jaurais été soldat, si je n’étais poéte. 
L’Espagne me montrait ses couverts, ses bastilles ; 
Burgos, sa cathédral aux gothiques aiguilles 
Irun, ses toits de bois ; Vittoria, ses tours ; 
Et toi, Valladolid, les palais de familles 
Fiers de laisser rouiller des chaines dans leurs cours. 
Mes souvenirs germaient dans mon 4me échauffée ; 
Jallais, chantant des vers d’une voix étouffée ; 
Et ma mére, en soin et observant tous mes pas, 
Pleurait et souriait, disant: ‘ C’est une fée 

Qui lui parle et qu’on ne voit pas.’” 


In a charming poem called “Ce qui passait aux Feuillantines 
vers 1813,” in the “ Rayons et les Ombres,” Victor Hugo tells us 
himself how his mother received at her old house of the Feuillan- 
tines the visit of “le principal d’un Collége quelconque” (he was the 
principal of the College Napoléon), who told her that she ought to 
place Victor and Eugéne in his college. Victor had suffered so 
much in the College of Madrid that his mother kept him at home. 
An old priest taught him Greek and Latin, but he spent most of the 
time in the garden of the old Feuillantines; his friends were the 
insects, the lizard, the old wall, the plants, the horse-chestnuts, the 
broken columns of the old cloister. 


“ La statue ott sans bruit se meut l’ombre des branches ” 


and all these good and silent friends — 
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‘Tous ces vieux murs croulants, toutes ces jeunes roses, 
Tous ces objets pensifs, toutes ces douces choses, 
Parlérent & ma mére, avec l’onde et le vent 
Et lui disent tout bas: ‘ Laisse nous cet enfant.’ ”’ 


The mother kept her child, and did not confide him to the Napole- 
onic University ; but, alas! the city of Paris needed the garden of the 
Feuillantines for a new street (the Rue d’Ulm), and Madame Hugo 
was obliged to leave the old convent. She took an old hotel at the 
end of 1813 in the Rue de Cherche Midi; the garden was very small 
and had no more than four trees. 

King Joseph meantime had been obliged to leave Spain ; and General 
Hugo, who after the battle of Vittoria had protected his retreat, re- 
turned to Paris. Napoleon would not even leave him his title of 
General ; he did not like the friends of Moreau, and he was angry with 
his brother Joseph. France was invaded, and Hugo consented to join 
the army as a mere major. The minister of war asked him if he 
would consent to defend the fortress of Thionville; he accepted 
immediately. Thionville was invested and besieged by the Hessians ; 
but Hugo did not open the doors of the fortress before receiving 
official communication of the abdication of Napoleon and of the ces- 
sation of hostilities. 

Madame Hugo triumphed with the Bourbons; she had never liked 
the usurper. She became young again, wore white gowns, green 
shoes (green was the color of the Empire, and the Empire was now 
trodden under foot) ; she gave white cockades to her children; the 
Count d’Artois sent to her and to her children the order of the Lily ; 
the Lily was in silver, attached to a white ribbon. Nevertheless, 
General Hugo lost his command in September and returned to Paris, 
where he placed Victor and his brother in a “ pension,” —a dark, dis- 
mal place, kept by an ex-abbé Cordier, who was such a fanatic of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau that he had adopted his famous Armenian cos- 
tume. The two brothers had rooms to themselves, and only mixed 
with their comrades in the recreations and at the meals. On the 
26th of February, 1815, the pension was making its promenade 
at the Champ de Mars ; on the Pont d’Jena, one of the boys noticed 
a great inscription“ 1st March, 1815. Vive l'Empereur!” The 
pension was much surprised; but on March 1 Napoleon did land 
at Cannes. General Hugo returned to Thionville during the Hun- 
dred Days. Victor Hugo remembers ascending the great dome of 
the Pantheon, with one pion (the maitre d’études) of the pension, 
when Paris was surrounded again by the Allies. It was in June he 
heard the guns of the enemy; but the sun was warm, the forests 
green, and the noise of the battle seemed only a small incident in the 
great spectacle which he had before him. Once more Hugo was 
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obliged to open the gates of his proud little fortress; Paris had 
fallen ; peace was made, and he could resist no more. 

Young Victor Hugo had been, politically speaking, completely 
moulded by his mother; he saw liberators in the Bourbons. He 
spent most of his time in his pension, writing verses, and his verses 
are full of the purest royalism. 


“Quand on hait les tyrans, on doit aimer les rois ” 


is a verse of that period, kept with many others in some school-boy 
“cahiers” which have been published in fragments in “ Victor Hugo 
raconté par un témoin de sa vie.” He even wrote at school a melo- 
drama, “Inez de Castro,” in three acts in prose. The “vis tragica” 
is already felt in this childish play, the love of contrasts, of antith- 
eses; but the piece is a mere sketch, and the characters are quite 
undeveloped. In 1817 the French Academy offered a prize on this 
subject : “ The Happiness which study procures in all the situations 
of life.” Young Victor wrote three hundred and twenty verses on 
this very unpoetical subject. They are the verses of a rhetorician; 
they are as dull as anything which ever came out of the classic fountain 
of Castalia, — watery, dull, prosaic verses of this sort : — 


“ J’obéirai : pour moi le sentier de honneur 
Sera toujoura le seul qui conduise au bonheur. ” 


and 
*J’admire les guerriers, mais je hais les bourreaux.” 


The fountain of Castalia, however, was very dry in 1817. Hugo 
gave his verses to his friend. Biscassot, and they carried them to- 
gether to the secretary of the Academy. Victor did not have the 
prize ; but his poem was “mentioned” by the Perpetual secretary, 
who would not believe that the author was only fifteen years old. 

While he continued his studies, he wrote an ode on “The Virgins 
of Verdun,” and another on “ The Re-establishment of the Statue of 
Henri IV.” He was an ardent royalist because his mother was a 
royalist. The “ Virgins of Verdun” had a prize at the “ Jeux Flo- 
raux” of Toulouse. Chateaubriand had a great influence over the 
mind of Hugo; in his scholar’s notes is this line: “ Je veux étre 
Chateaubriand ou rien.” He devoured the “Genius of Christianity.” 
Chateaubriand dragged him out of the conventionalities of the classic 
school, and opened new worlds to him. 

In 1820 he sent another poem to Toulouse, “ Verses on the Rhine,” 
which had a prize. He wrote an ode to “La Vendée,” and at the 
age of eighteen he undertook to publish a semi-monthly Review. 
All his, poems of the period of 1820 to 1822 are inspired by Jacobite 
feelings. He saw nobody at the time but his mother ; his father 
only came to Paris for a day or two at a time, and he did not live 
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then with their mother. The “mére Vendéenne” was in full pos- 
session of the heart and of the mind of her children; she lived for 
them and with them. The death of the Duke de Berri inspired Victor 
Hugo to write an ode, which was much read. Chateaubriand spoke 
of it in enthusiastic terms, and called Hugo “un enfant sublime.” 
The king requested several times the verse 


“ Monarque en cheveux blancs, hate-toi; le temps presse.” 


Victor Hugo was taken to Chateaubriand’s. house by a friend. 
The great man made him his compliments: “ Ce qui est beau dans 
vos odes est trés beau.” He criticised other parts ; he placed poetry 
far above prose ; “ Poetry,” said he, “is literature from above.” He 
had written some verses himself; but of all his poetical work there 
remains nothing absolutely but the short poem, which had been put 


in music :— 
** QOu’il va lentement, le navire 


A qui j’ai confié mon sort.” 


Victor Hugo was somewhat disappointed with Chateaubriand’s 
manner and appearance, as all young men are when they see their 
‘idols. He did not think himself respectfully treated when one day 
the old viscount made all his toilet before him, and even took his 
bath in the English fashion in a tub. Chateaubriand had always 
piles of five franc pieces on his chimney, and it amused Hugo to see 
him give them away to his valet, when some old émigré, some old 
soldier of Condé, came to his door; he never refused to give. Ma- 
dame de Chateaubriand, who was a very extraordinary person, sold 
chocolate, and gave the money to a hospital of old priests. “I sell 
it very dear,” said she to young Victor; “will you have a pound?” 
Victor, who wished to be very generous, took three pounds ; but was 
completely ruined. Chateaubriand used to call himself one of Ma- 
dame de Chateaubriand’s poor. Victor Hugo wrote for him the ode 
called “le Génie” (in 1820). The tone of it is still classic. Italy is 


“cette terre des arts 
Oi créit le laurier de Virgile, 
Ou tombent les murs des Césars.” 


Here and there, however, comes a romantic trait like this : — 


“ Et Carthage, et la Pyramide, 
Toute immobile de la mort.” 


You feel the true poet in this unexpected image. Madame Hugo 
fell ill in 1821 ; she was living then in the Rue Meziéres. She lin- 
gered for a few months, and died quietly in a syncope on June 27. 
Among the persons who were in the church when the burial took 
place was a young priest, who was then a sous-diacre in the seminary 
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of Saint-Sulpice. He was the heir of one of the oldest families of 
France ; his name was the Duke of Rohan; he had been married 
young, and a few days after his marriage his young wife had been 
burned alive. He had made himself a priest ; he saw Victor Hugo; 
he had read his verses; he called upon and tried to console him 
for the loss of his mother. During the holiday of the seminary he 
asked Victor Hugo to go with him to a chateau which he had at 
Roche-Guyon. He lived there with no other guests than a few priests 
of the neighborhood, who always called him “Monseigneur.” The 
servant who waited during the repast was the mayor of the village ; 
he wore a uniform, and even a sword, after the old etiquette. There 
was in the chateau a bed where Henri IV. had slept ; another room 
had been inhabited by the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, the author 
of the famous “Maxims.” ‘The Duchesse de Berri was expected at 
the chateau, and Victor Hugo, who was shy, stayed but a short time 
with his new friend, and returned to Paris without seeing the Prin- 
cess, though she would have liked to see the poet who had written 
the ode on the assassination of her husband. 

Victor Hugo had no pension from his father ; he had no regular 
profession ; he lived at that time upon eight hundred francs a year. 
It was all he could make with his pen at the beginning ; but his 
vocation was so decided that he was determined not to betray the 
Muse who was speaking so loud to him. The Duke of Rohan had 
returned to Paris; he found his young friend perplexed about the 
future, unhappy, in love with Mdlle. Foucher, who was the daughter 
of an old friend of his father and mother, too poor to think of mar- 
rying ; he turned the mind of Victor Hugo toward religion, and told 
him that he must choose for himself a spiritual director. He pre- 
sented him to the Abbé Frayssinous, who was then the fashionable 
preacher; but Hugo did not like him, found him too worldly; then 
the Duke of Rohan conducted him to Lamennais. To his great 
surprise their carriage stopped at the door of the old Abbey of the 
Feuillantines, where Hugo had spent the happy days of his child- 
hood. Nothing was changed in the apartment where Madame Hugo 
had lived, and where Lamennais lived now. “My dear Abbé,” said 
Rohan, “I bring you a penitent ;” and Hugo made his confession to 
Lamennais. Genius knelt before genius. The sins of Victor Hugo 
were but slight; he had been dining one evening between Madlle. 
Duchesnois and Mdlle. Leverd, two of the most famous actresses of 
the time, in company with Madame Sophie Gay, an author who was 
the mother of the famous Delphine Gay (who became Madame de 
Girardin); he had gone with them all to the play; he had felt 
almost contaminated by these amiable persons. The “Breton,” the 
“Vendéen” spirit was still in all its strength ; it was at that time 
that he wrote the gloomy story “ Hans d’Islande.” 
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The poems of Victor Hugo had so far only appeared one by one; 
he collected them for the first time in the year 1822. A bookseller, 
named Pélicier, consented to place the “ Odes et poésies diverses ” 
in his shop-window ; the virgin volume had not been there a quarter 
of an hour, when it was noticed by M. Mennochet, who was the 
reader of Louis XVIII. Mennochet gave the little volume in its 
modest blue paper-cover to the old king, who looked at it, opened 
it, and said “c’est un mal fagoté.”! He read the verses, however, and 
with some care; he knew Horace by heart, and was fond of poetry. 
The volume was well sold; fifteen hundred copies had been printed. 
Victor received for his share seven hundred and fifty francs ; and 
Louis XVIII. inscribed him for a pension of one thousand francs 
on the list of his pensioners. 

This pension of the king allowed Victor Hugo to get married 
to Mdlle. Foucher; the thousand francs seemed to him a fortune. 
His own father had taken another wife, and lived quite apart from 
him ; he asked, however, for his permission to marry ; the General 
could not refuse it, but he did not assist at the ceremony. Lamen- 
nais received the confession of Victor Hugo (the Catholic marriage 
cannot be celebrated without this preliminary ceremony). The wit- 
nesses of Hugo were Alexandre Soumet and Ancelot ; the cere- 
mony was performed at Saint-Sulpice, in the chapel ‘of the Virgin, 
where the funeral of Victor Hugo’s mother had taken place. A few 
months after his marriage Hugo sold to an old Marquis, who had be- 
come a bookseller, “ Persan,” his novel “Hans d’Islande,” and the sec- 
ond edition of his “ Odes.” For “Hans d’Islande” Hugo was paid one 
thousand francs ; it appeared in four small volumes, without any name, 
like “René,” “Werther,” the “ Voyage autour de ma chambre” (of 
Xavier de Maistre). The book was not well received, and we cannot 
much wonder at it. Charles Nodier alone wrote a complimentary article 
on it in the “Quotidienne;” this article is curious as it shows the strate- 
gical position of the Classics and of the Romantics. “The Classics,” 
says Nodier, “triumph in the press, in the Academies, in the literary 
circles. The Romantics triumph on the stage, at the booksellers’ 
shops, and in the drawing-rooms.” However, Nodier considers “ Hans 
of Iceland,” with all its collection of atrocities, as the error of a 
genius ; he pities the author, who has condemned himself to look for 
all the moral infirmities of life, all the horrors of society, ‘all its deg- 
radations, all the eruptions of the natural state and of the civilized 
state ; who looks for anomalies on the marble slabs of the Morgue, or 
the wooden planks of the scaffold ; who makes the acquaintance of the 
hangman and the executioner. What Nodier considered as an error 
of Victor Hugo is a part of his nature; the pen which wrote the 


1 This expression is often used ; it has its origin in the fagots made with branches in the 
forests. “ The fagot is not well made” is the equivalent of the English “slipshod work.” 
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“ Odes,” so full of light and of poetry, wrote also “ Hans d’Islande ;” 
the love of the “ugly ” was already mixed up in this extraordinary mind 
with the love of the “ beautiful ;” and this “romantic” view of Nature, 
of life, of human nature, had nothing to do with modern “realism” 
and “naturalism.” The “monsters” of Hugo are unreal; his devils 
are no more to be classed among what Zola calls the “ human docu- 
ments” than his angels. The Romantic literature makes me think 
always of the Campo Santo of Pisa, of the great and sometimes sublime 
efforts of Orcagna and of his school. , Here also you find a certain 
sort of naturalism; but Nature is idealized, transformed. The artist’s 
own dreams, are they not real? Have the creatures of his invention 
no existence? If Hegel could say “that all that is rational is real,” 
can we not say that there is reality in all that is thought and seen 
with the mind’s eye? The vision of Hugo is not always objective, 
like the vision of the “ naturalist ;” it is as often subjective, and he 
can erect new worlds, with the memories of the interior world float- 
ing in the chaos of his conscience. 

Louis XVIII. doubled the pension of Victor Hugo; he felt now 
quite rich. He was invited to the ceremony of the coronation of 
Charles X. at Rheims; he met Chateaubriand, who had taken his 
part as a peer. “This is not,” said Chateaubriand, “my idea of a 
coronation. The church bare, the king on horseback, two books open, 
—the Gospel and the Charte ; religion married to liberty. Instead 
of this, we have only had a pageant.” Hugo wrote an ode on the 
coronation in 1825, and in 1826 he wrote his “ Ode to the Column of 
the Place Vendome.”’ A sort of Bonapartist revelation had been made 
to the young royalist; he had become reconciled with his father. The 
cause of the estrangement had been the General’s second marriage. 
One of Victor’s brothers having become very ill, the General returned 
to Paris. Victor saw more of him ; he began to admire the old soldier 
of the Revolution and of the Empire, the man who had fought to the 
end against the invader. The Ode to the Column was composed on 
this occasion. Ata great reception of the Austrian ambassador the 
“ huissier ” of the Embassy had announced all the old Marshals of the 
Empire without their titles ; the Duke of Dalmatia had been announced 
as “ Marshal Soult,” the Duke of Trévise as “ Marshal Mortier,” the 
Duke of Tarente as “ Marshal Macdonald.” The old kings and em- 
perors refused to recognize the new knights of the Napoleonic era. 
Hugo felt as if his father was insulted, and wrote the Ode to the 


Column. 
“ Débris du grand Empire et de la grande armée 
Colonne, d’oi si haut parle la renommée ! 
Je t'aime ; I’étranger t’admire avec effroi.” 


The royalist adds, it is true, 


** Au bronze de Henri mon orgueil te marie.” 
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But he will not allow any insult to the heroes o. the modern time. 





“C'est moi qui me taisais! Moi qu’enivrait naguére 
Mon nom saxon mélé parmi des cris de guerre.” 


You see here that Hugo considers himself, his name, to be of Saxon 
or Germanic origin. He remembers also that he is a “ Vendéen,” 


and says :— 
“Contre une injure ici tout s’unit, tout se leve 


Tout s’arme et le Vendée aiguisera son glaive 
Sur la pierre de Waterloo !” 


Like Lamartine, like Chateaubriand, Hugo in the-midst of the 
petty wars of parliamentarism is seduced by the poetry of the Em- 
pire. The opposition against the Bourbon was Bonapartist ; it worked 
incessantly upon the feelings which had been wounded by the Allies. 
Speaking of Napoleon, Hugo says : — 

“ L’Europe 
Ne compte plus, assise aux portes de sa tente 
Les heures de son noir sommeil. ” 


Hugo was not engaged in the political strife of the time ; but he 
was amirror. The revolutionary revival and the Bonapartist revival, 
which culminated in the revolution of 1830, began to have their 
influence upon his elastic, flexible spirit. He sang no more, like 
the Levite, — 


“Oh! que la Royauté, peuples, est douce et belle! 

A force de bienfaits elle achéte ses droits. 

Son bras fort quand bouillonne une foule rebelle 
Couvre les sceptres d’une croix.” 


His mind, however, dwelt little on politics ; he was only seized by 
the dramatic and poetical side of events. His genius was now in full 
bloom ; his imagination dwelt in all lands,—in England (he wrote 
“Cromwell” in 1828), in the East (the “Orientales” appeared in 
1829), in Spain (“ Hernani” was in preparation). He undertook to 
make a complete reform—more than a reform, a revolution— in 
French literature ; the system which was afterward called “ Roman- 
ticism ” found its first complete expression in the preface of “ Crom- 
well.” This preface was the declaration of war to the “Classics ;” 
and after the lapse of so many years it is interesting to see what 
were the objects of the new school, and how far they have been 


attained. 


AvuGUSTE LAUGEL. 
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